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CHAPTER X. 


“ anas! HOW EASILY THINGS GO WRONG.” 


“‘ Yes, I was mad—I know it! I was mad! 
For there is madness in the looks of love! 
And he who frights a tender brooding dove 
Is not more base than I, and not so sad!” 
: e * * * * 
“‘ Absolve me, sweet! Absolve me, or I die!” 


HE London season wore on to its close, and London society 
scattered as usual—dispersed to moor and mountain, to lake- 
land and sea shore. 

The Percival family divided themselves amongst various country 
houses ; they were popular people, with many friends and more 
invitations than they could accept even by their usual process of 
division. Amongst other visits, Geoffrey went down to West- 
holme, the Rockleighs’ place, where he would have enjoyed him- 
self much more if Algernon Vesey had not also been there, and 
also a favoured guest. Ray went up to Scotland, but made a 
much shorter stay among the heather than was his wont when he 
paid a visit north. Asa rule he was fond of change and travel- 
ling, generally eager to start off as soon as August came, and 
reluctant to settle again in London until well on into the autumn. 
This season he entered with less than ordinary zest into the dis- 
cussions on the summer plans; he talked of running over to 
Brittany, or to Switzerland and the Tyrol, but procrastinated, and 
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showed little or none of his usual eagerness and pleasure in the 
prospect. 

Mrs. Percival thought he was not looking well; she wondered 
whether sea-bathing or mountain air would be the best thing to 
set him up, and was undecided which to urge upon him. He 
resented, as is frequently the wont of mankind, any questionings 
about his health ; indeed, one thing which convinced his mother 
that something ailed her Ray was his uncertainty of spirits and 
temper. He was occasionally impatient and irritable, then silent 
and depressed ; his naturally buoyant gaiety seemed often forced, 
and little things ruffled him. 

‘What makes Ray so cross, Momie?” Rhoda asked one day 
with a pettish, pouting look. 

‘* Ray is not cross, darling,” replied Mrs. Percival with an air of 
mild reproach. “ You do not understand him ; but you know very 
well, Rhoda, that your brother has one of the sweetest tempers in 
the world—none of us have ever had an unkind word from him. 
You cannot call it ‘ cross,’ dear child, if he is not always in a mood 
to be teased by you girls. If he seems a little petulant, it must 
be that something has happened to put him out, or else he is not 
well.” 

For Prince Ray could do no wrong in his mother’s eyes. 

After having paid two or three flying visits to different country 
houses, which somehow bored him now, though they had never 
bored him in his life before, Ray at last made up his mind, though 
it was now getting late in the holiday season, to take a six weeks’ 
trip to Switzerland and the Tyrol. The Fitzallans had stayed all 
this time in the social desert of London, only running down every 
week to Brighton, where Dr. Fitzallan had several patients. 

Whilst Ray was planning his tour in the Tyrol, a certain letter 
arrived from over seas for Mrs. Fitzallan, which called her far away 
in an opposite direction. When Ray heard this he was glad that 
he had decided to go on the Continent, for London—nay, Eng- 
land—would seem empty without her! Even when he did not 
see her, the very atmosphere of the city wherein she was seemed 
to him different to that of the place where she was not. And then 
perhaps, he thought—who could tell—might not out of sight 
prove a step towards out of mind? Was it not possible, even 
probable, that change, travel, absence, distance, the knowledge 
that she was far away, might help him to get over this hopeless 
craze of constantly dreaming, thinking, brooding on the vision of 
an unattainable woman who stood, pure and far off, beyond the 
reach of his wildest dreams ? 

The letter which effected such a change in the Fitzallans’ 
autumn plans concerned the only wealthy relative Asenath 
possessed, one David Keppel, living in Canada, a somewhat 
eccentric. uncle, millionaire and miser, a childless widower, 
with, however, a goodly half-dozen of nephews and nieces 
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and cousins, all willing to pay him filial attentions. Of these 
relatives, Asenath had been one of his especial favourites, but he 
had not chosen to approve of her marriage, which led to some 
little coolness for a time. It had, however, caused no permanent 
breach between uncle and niece; he was indeed less angry with 
the girl for contracting, than with his sister-in-law for allowing 
her to contract what he not unreasonably regarded—considering 
her youth and beauty—as a bad match. 

Now one of Asenath’s cousins wrote by Mr. Keppel’s desire to 
inform her of his dangerous illness—dangerous, although the peril 
was not immediate. The best doctors in Quebec were treating 
him, but held out little or no hope of his recovery; they thought 
he would live several weeks, but did not think it possible he could 
last out two months. He had talked a great deal of Asenath, his 
favourite brother’s child, expressed regret at her absence and a 
desire to see her, and wished his critical condition to be communi- 
cated to her. 

Such an intimation on the part of a rich relative is not to be 
disregarded, more especially when one of the well-known charac- 
teristics of the said relative is a certain changeableness of intent 
as to the disposal of his property. This was the case with Mr. 
Keppel ; he had a way of destroying old wills and making new 
ones, which was very annoying to his legatees. So far as the 
Fitzallans knew, Asenath’s name had no place in his at present 
latest will; but there was no knowing whether this would remain 
his latest, and it was certainly probable that a niece’s devotion, 
manifested by her taking so long a journey to be by her afflicted 
relative’s side, would be recognized by at least the addition of a 
codicil. This was Dr. Fitzallan’s view, and he did not hesitate to 
express his opinion firmly and freely. 

‘Tt is not a chance to be thrown away, Asenath,” he said. “I 
could accompany you, of course, if you wished it, but the old man 
always received me rather gruffly, and I do not think my presence 
there would be any advantage—rather the reverse. Then I am 
just getting on very satisfactorily here—two new patients, capital 
cases, this week ; and there is my pamphlet to finish, and the 
preparation of my lectures. Altogether, the indications seem to 
be for me to stay and you to go. But have you no wishes of your 
own, Asenath ? Surely you can speak for yourself!” 

“IT hardly know what I wish,” she answered slowly. “I should 
like to see poor Uncle David again. I should be sorry for him to 
die without my seeing him. But yet—I can scarcely say that I 
thoroughly wish to go!” 

“You would see more clearly what to do if you had cultivated 
the sense of susceptibility to outside influences. You have not 
studied how to read and when to yield to the indications all around 
us. Now J have marked out a certain line for myself—a bold one, 
I know—but influences.outside myself pointed and guided me to 
Q2 
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it. And I shall abide by it—and it will be the worse for whatever 
or whoever stops me. You can help me in my career, Asenath—- 
your uncle’s dollars would smooth our path to the brilliant success 
I mean to make; the want of them will not prevent it, but the 
possession of them will help and hasten it. It is in your interests 
as well as in my ownI speak. Werise or fall together, you and I!” 

“Yes,” she assented quietly. 

“You have no foolish fear of the voyage dlone ?” he said; “ you 
are not of the ‘clinging ivy’ kind of women who can’t take a step 
without their husband’s arm.” 

“No.” 

*‘ Can’t you say something more than ‘ yes’ and ‘no?’” he said 
impatiently. ‘If you have any feeling in this matter, Asenath, 
tell me so plainly. Promptings and presentiments are not to be 
ignored ; but we must be careful to distinguish real promptings 
from mere fancies and personal impulses. Our lives are not in 
our own hands. Adestiny shapes the ends that we can only rough- 
hew. All we can is to hew them to the best of our ability. If 
you have any instinct or feeling that sets you against undertaking 
this journey, Asenath, tell me so now.” 

“ No, I have nosuch feeling. Onl 

‘“‘ Well—don’t hesitate. Only, what ?” 

“If Uncle David were a poor man, I know that my going to him 
would not be thought of,’ she admitted with evident reluctance. 
“ And I own that I do not quite like the idea ” she hesitated 
again. 

“Of doing your plain simple duty by all the laws of common 
good sense!” he finished her sentence for her. ‘No! of course 
you do not! When did you ever like any idea of taking your 
share in the reasonable responsibilities of life? It is enough fora 
thing to be practical good sense for you to set yourself up against 
it with some puling, twaddling sentimentality; but now you really 
en yourself! You will not go to your dying uncle because he 
is rich!” 

“ T did not say I would not go,” she replied coldly. 

“*‘ No—you only ‘don’t like the idea!’ of mercenary motives— 
worldly views; I know all the rubbish you would talk if I would 
listen! You will go, then?” 

“‘ Yes, I will go—on the next steamer if you like.” 

“Very well. I'll see about your passage immediately. You'll 
have plenty of time to talk any amount of conscientious 
_twaddle to yourself, only don’t bother me with it; though after 

all I oughtn’t to object to your fits of maudlin sentiment, as they 
are the nearest approach to feeling you possess. One can’t expect 
any more of a wax doll than ma-ma-ma—and one must be thank- 
ful for the small mercy of any articulate expression at all!” 

Asenath seldom bandied words with her husband. She generally 
accepted his bitter gibes as silently as the waxen image to which 
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he likened her—only nothing could well be less “ waxen ” than the 
quality “her unyielding silence. The frequent taunts aimed at 
her wa” -f feeling only had the effect of making her seem colder. - 
She was alike too self-contained, too proud, and too really sensitive 
beneath her superficial impassiveness, to reply to them with 
protest and demonstration ; she was too honest to feign a warmth 
she did not feel. The more he gibed at her coldness, the deeper 
that coldness froze over the surface of her nature; while his taunts 
gathered ever-increasing bitterness from his memory of a day 
before that crust of ice had closed over her, when the fierce fervour 
of his wooing had carried by storm her girlish romantic fancy, if 
not all her heart and soul; when the wakening warmth of woman- 
hood had shone through her maiden shyness and serenity, as the 
rose-light glows through a white Parian lamp. And he did not 
remember that he had been the first to cool; he had not cherished 
the seed of love sown in Asenath’s heart ; neither had he done any- 
thing to crush it; he had simply left it alone, to develope or to 
die. Nor did he realize that the very impassibility which he 
resented in her was partly the result of his own treatment of her, 
partly of the deep and radical want of congeniality between their 
two natures. The glamour of passion on his side, of dazzled 
yielding and response on hers, had led them to rush blindly into 
marriage without real sympathy; and these two souls could no 
more mingle than oil and water. However, although their 
wedded life was not a waveless stream, Gervas Fitzallan had 
implicit faith in his wife. He knew her—or thought he knew 
her—to be coldly pure and passionlessly true. He knew her duti- 
ful, conscientious, and obedient to his reasonable desires. He 
knew that her good fortune would be his; he was gratified that 
she was going to Quebec; and had every intention of keeping on 
the best of terms with her and sending her off in good humour. 
Her passage was taken on the next week’s steamer. 

The evening before she left London, the Fitzallans dined with 
the Percivals. Two ofthe usual family party were absent, Geoffrey 
and Gertrude, who were in the country; but one of the vacant 
places was filled by Kate Dundas’s faithful, although as yet unde- 
clared, admirer, Dr. Barnabas Grey. Of course he paired off with 
the object of his admiration; Dr. Fitzallan naturally took his 
hostess, Mrs. Percival; this left Ray to Mrs. Fitzallan, who had 
not, however, a very conversational or entertaining partner. 

Ray felt moody and out of sorts and was trying to make himself 
believe that he did not know why, when all the while in his heart 
he knew too well. It was the last evening that he should see 
Asenath Fitzallan for—who could tell how long? She seemed 
uncertain about the date of her return ; when they asked her how 
long she expected to remain in Canada, she said she supposed she 
should stay with her uncle through the crisis of his illness. Who 
could tell when they might meet again? thought Ray. Perhaps 
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it would be better for him if they never did meet again! And yet 
the bare idea of her passing out of his life for ever, sent a fever of 
rebellious passion surging through his veins. 

Her presence had grown now to be oftentimes a positive torture 
to him; but the aching desolation of her absence would be worse, 
he knew that by the chilly forecast that fell on him like an icy, 
black shadow to-night, when he forced himself to contemplate the 
idea. Even if her presence kindled a devouring fire at his heart, 
it seemed to him to-night that it was better to be burnt than 
frozen ! 

The rest of the party were full of lively chat, laughing over 
mild jokelets—mostly those little daily familiar standard jests 
which happy families keep in stock ; and Ray endeavoured to bear 
his part—to talk and laugh as usual with them; but he felt that 
his head was dazed : 








‘** His heart was fire and ice.” 


He almost hated Asenath Fitzallan for her power over him, and 
her indifference to it, nay, worse, her utter unconsciousness of it. 
He knew he must not allow his eyes to dwell with too open ad- 
miration on that “cold and clear-cut face,” whose like the world 
did not hold for him, but he could not help his glance wandering 
towards it with reluctant fascination; its statuesque tranquillity 
half maddened him; he raged inwardly against the impassive 
serenity of her smile—the cold sweetness of her voice. And her 
eyes: were there ever eyes like those deep sea-grey eyes of hers ! 


‘Full of clear light and fire and large repose! ” 


Was that repose never broken up ? that clear light never troubled ? 
She did not dream, did not think, did not care what he was feeling. 
Care ? Why, she did not care any more than if he had been a dog 
—not so much! she was fond of dogs; he was jealous of his Ponto 
sometimes when he saw her smoothing the satin coat, caressing 
the faithful brown head. She took more notice of dogs than of 
men. She would have thought more of him if he had been a 
poodle puppy! he said to himself bitterly. 

He came back from his morose broodings to hear his mother 
saying in her own sweet genial voice: 

‘ And how glad your poor old uncle will be to have you with 
him. I shouldn’t wonder if he gets better when he has you to 
nurse and take care of him!” 

“Yes, my wife is an excellent nurse,” observed Dr. Fitzallan. 
“ She has had good training, is accustomed to sickness, and knows 
how to preserve discipline in the sick-room. She has capital 
nerves; nothing excites, nor alarms, nor upsets her; no weak sym- 
pathy with the patient breaks her down. She would be in her 
element in an epidemic or in the hospitals in war-time. Dead, 
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dying, gashed, shot and hacked to pieces, she would smooth their 
pillows unmoved.” 

“IT do not think you are giving me a very amiable character, 
Gervas,” said Asenath a trifle more quickly than usual, and a 
light flush mantled for a moment on her cheek. 

‘“‘ My dear Asenath,” he replied with a lofty tolerance, ‘“ would 
you think it a more amiable quality to cry and tremble and break 
down into hysterics every time there was a painful duty to per- 
form? A nurse cannot afford the luxury of nerves!” 

“That is very true; one must be calm and self-controlled for 
the invalid’s sake,” said Mrs. Percival. 

“You are a very good nurse yourself, Momie,” observed Kate; 
and indeed all the family had reason to say so, as Mary Percival’s 
loving care alone had tended sister, brother, cousins, son and 
daughter, through all the ailments incidental to early life. 

After dinner, while Dr. Fitzallan entertained Mrs. Percival on 
the lawn with a little discourse on evolution, the rest of the party 
paired off and strolled round the garden. Dr. Grey and Kate 
wandered down to the Lower Depths; Ray and Mrs. Fitzallan 
sauntered along Shady Walk, while Eileen and Rhoda, busy in 
some girlish gossip of their own, kept a little apart from both the 
other couples. . 

‘So you are an ideal nurse,” observed Ray, harking back to the 
dinner-table conversation. ‘And I should have thought you 
were, even without being told so.” 

“Would you? You have had no chance of judging.” 

“T can see the way you move, so softly and smoothly; I can 
hear your voice, so gentle and soothing. And then you—you 
would always be calm and self-contained, cool and unmoved. You 
wouldn’t mind the sight of suffering.” 

“IT should not run away from it, certainly, if I could relieve it,” 
she replied with a little, only a very little, touch of surprise at 
what seemed to her the causeless bitterness which betrayed itself 
in his tone. 

“No, I am sure you would never run away from anything. 
But do you ever—ever feel anything? You look as if you never 
did!” 

“Those people are the most fortunate who do not feel too 
much,” she replied, avoiding a direct answer to his question. 
‘“ They can be the most useful too; there is nothing incapacitates 
one more than excess of feeling.” 

“True! it’s the worst mistake in the world to let oneself be 
fool enough to feel anything,” he agreed moodily. Asenath was 
silent a moment, and then returned to the subject of herself, a 
very unusual subject for her even to touch, still less to dwell upon. 

“TI do not think that people generally have quite a true idea of 
me,” she said. ‘I suppose I am cold. I have sat by a death-bed 
often as calmly as I am walking here now—I have watched the 
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great mystery of the soul departing, and wondered where it went: 
when it vanished like a flame blown out—but all the same, I am 
not quite as unhuman as some people seem to think. I have often 
offered to help with the nursing in bad cases, not because I am so 
hard-hearted, but because I am sorry for people suffering, and 
anxious to help them all I can.” 

Asenath had never spoken so much of herself or her own feelings 
to Ray before. Never had she seemed so near to him; yet with 
a sort of perversity, and perhaps also because he dared not trust. 
himself to reply as he felt, he answered her almost brusquely : 

“J shouldn’t have imagined you cared what people thought 
of you.” 

. “Perhaps I do not—much,” she said, instantly shutting herself 
up again in her usual shell of reserve. 

“You walk above us all,” he went on, still with a touch of 
bitterness, “ with your head held high, as if you did not care a pin 
whether any one hated or loved you!” 

“No one does either, I think. It seems to me that I am nota 
person to be either hated or loved much.” 

“No, I daresay not,” he agreed, in the same hard and almost. 
harsh tone. 

He really thought she was a creature to be either hated or 
adored ; at that hour he was not at all sure which he himself was 
nearest to doing. He was in one of those morose and half-savage 
moods wherein one takes a fierce and bitter pleasure in misrepre- 
senting one’s self. He thought of the imminent parting drawing 
nearer, nearer every minute ; the knowledge that she did not care 
raged in him like a fever. Even the very fact that she had this 
evening for the first time, for just a moment, lifted for him one 
little corner of the clinging veil of her habitual reticence, had 
even betrayed a touch of unconscious regard for his opinion of her, 
this now was only tantalizing, maddening, as would be one tiny 
drop of water just touching the parched lip of a man dying of 
thirst. 

Asenath accepted his prompt assent to the idea that she was 
“neither to be hated nor loved” as simple plain-speaking. She 
supposed it was true that she as a rule only inspired lukewarm 
feelings. Gervas had often given her to understand as much. 
She did not as yet suspect any under-current of passion beneath 
Ray’s brusque and unusual manner ; she only thought he seemed 
in rather a morose temper. Married in early girlhood, she had 
not had enough of love and admiration lavished upon her in her 
life for her to be very quick in interpreting the signs and tokens. 
She was not one of those conquering beauties who sally forth to 
slay unwary man, who have vanquished so many that they are 
ready to recognize their conquests at a glance, even sometimes to 
suspect the victim’s heart is pierced when their arrows have really 
glanced aside and left him whole and sound. 
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Asenath’s beauty was of a type which, while almost universally 
acknowledged, was merely recognized with calm and critical appre- 
ciation by the many, and only inspired enthusiasm in the few. 
She knew that her face was fair; but there was nothing in the 
world that she expected less than for men to fall victims to her 
charms. Ray found that this very unconsciousness of hers poured 
oil upon the smouldering fire that burnt in him, which he was 
striving in vain to smother and trample out. The struggle was 
torture. He felt that she was stretching him on the rack, and 
she not only did not care, she did not even know what she was 
doing. 

They had strolled down to the shady path known as the Lower 
Depths, while Dr. Grey and Kate had passed up to Shady Walk. 
Presently the latter couple went on to the upper terrace; and a 
few minutes afterwards Asenath, glancing round, no longer saw 
the light dresses of Eileen and Rhoda showing in pale gleams 
through the bushes of the upper walks. She and Ray were alone 
in the loneliest, darkest of the lower paths. 

‘“‘ Had we not better be going in too?” she suggested. 

“Not just yet,” he said hastily. ‘It is the last walk I shall 
have with you.” 

“You will have plenty of other walks with more interesting 
companions,” she said coolly. 

‘Oh, yes, no doubt,” he assented with bitter scoffing at his own 
expense. “But you see,” he added, forcing a lighter tone, though 
he could not make it an agreeable or amiable one, “I am easily 
contented. I don’t want any one better than you.” 

‘“‘ A contented mind is a continual feast,” she replied. ‘ But it 
* really getting too chilly for me to be contented out here any 
onger.” 

‘I don’t want you to catch cold,” he said quickly, and a little 
resentfully, as if her words had conveyed an aspersion on his 
consideration. ‘ We'll go in.” 

They turned up the nearest path leading to the upper terraces. 
It was a steep, narrow path, overhung with drooping boughs, and 
fringed on one side with tall briary bushes and creepers, which 
here and there trespassed on the path, as these lower depths were 
kept in true “ wilderness style.” 

Asenath had a lace scarf thrown over her head and round her 
neck and shoulders. Ray had been thinking how becoming it was 
to her, draped as it was with such careless and picturesque grace. 
As they entered the narrow path an overhanging briar caught this 
scarf partly off her head. She put up her hand to free it, but the 
thorns had got tangled in the lace and in her hair. 

“Let me!” Ray exclaimed hastily, catching the offending branch 
and carefully disentangling it from her headgear. It had partly 
dragged the comb out of the heavy cable-coils of her hair; and as 
he gently removed the briars, a tress escaping from its restraint 
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fell loosened in his hand, like a thick skein of silk—soft, warm, 
fragrant, tempting! She could not see it! He touched it caress- 
ingly; it seemed to cling and curl round his fingers like a living 
thing. He could not help lifting it to his lips, unseen and un- 
suspected by her, and at that soft touch the smouldering fire he 
had been struggling to control leapt up to flame. The moonlight 
breaking through the canopy of branches overhead just revealed 
her pale, cameo-like profile and the lovely line in which the 
rippling hair was drawn back from her brow. On a sudden irre- 
sistible impulse he leant closer and pressed one light kiss on those 
soft warm tresses which curved in a gentle wave over her temple. 
Asenath, startled, turned and recoiled sharply from him, with a 
gesture more offended than alarmed. Quick as a flash, that 
indignant movement would have swept her away from him; but 

uicker still his arm thrown round her, detained her—held her fast. 

Until that moment no woman of high or low degree had ever 
had right or reason to resent word or deed, or even look, of Ray 
Percival’s. Until that moment he had held Asenath Fitzallan 
above all women sacred as a shrined saint. But now he forgot 
himself—lost his head ; he was for the moment scarcely responsibly 
conscious—literally beside himself; the madness had mounted 
like fire to his brain, and he broke down beneath a temptation to 
which many a worse man would have scorned to yield. 

Asenath strove indignantly to release herself, but for that one 
mad moment he held her in a close embrace—kissed her hair, her 
brow, her cheek, even dared to seek her lips. His had scarcely 
touched hers when she had torn herself from his arms. She did 
not: fly from him, but turned upon him in a white heat of just 
resentment. 

“ How dare you?” she exclaimed in a low and quivering but 
piercing tone. She drew one quick gasping breath, as if half 
suffocated with wrath. “You pitiful coward!” she added when 
she got breath to speak again. Her voice thrilled and pulsated 
with concentrated passionate scorn; and she drew herself up to 
her full imperial height. Although he was taller than she was, in 
her haughty anger she seemed to look down upon him, as if he 
had been some repulsive reptile. 

Ray winced beneath the scourge of her contempt as if she had 
lashed him across the face. Already the gust of passion that had 
seized him and shaken him like a reed had passed, and a horrible 
sense of shame and self-loathing was rising in its place. If an iron 
hand had clutched him by the throat, he could not have been 
more incapable of speech. He stood motionless, silent; his breath 
coming short, as the violent reaction of feeling seemed to choke 
him. He could not ask her to forgive him; he could not plead 
his love for her as extenuation of his offence—that would only be 
heaping another insult on her, Dr. Fitzallan’s wife! He writhed 
beneath her scorn, but could make no answer; nor did she speak 
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another syllable, but turned and swept away from him with her 
haughtiest air. 

He saw her figure vanishing among the shadows of the trees ; 
he heard the soft rustle of her dress grow fainter, and as he watched 
her out of his sight, the full realization of what he had done came 
home to him. 

In every way Asenath Fitzallan should have been, as till this 
fatal moment she had been, sacred to him, as pure woman and true 
wife. All his respect and reverence were her due; and at this 
time, as his mother’s guest, in the sanctuary of his mother’s home, 
“here in double trust,” she should have been doubly sacred! And 
now, what had he done? He had seized and kissed her by foree— 
against her will. She was his ideal, his angel and his saint! And 
he had insulted his ideal—degraded himself in her eyes and in his 
own for ever. Never in his life had Ray known what the feeling 
of shame was before; for if he had occasionally said or done in 
haste or carelessness what he regretted, he had never till now done 
anything to be ashamed of; and now, to his last day, he must be 
ashamed of this hour! For he knew that kiss snatched by force 
was as unmanly a robbery as if he had torn the diamonds from her 
ears or wrenched the rings from her fingers. 

Then the recollection rushed upon him that this very hour, in 
which he had behaved like a ruffian to her, was his last with her! 
She was to start on her journey to Canada on the morrow. And 
she would go despising him! She would leave him with the iron 
of her bitter scorn rankling in his heart. In her eyes he was dis- 
honoured and degraded—and justly, rightly so; there was the 
sting of it! And who could tell when—if ever !—they might meet 
again? When would he have a chance of washing the stain of 
this hour away if indeed he did not seize it now? 

He must speak to her—ask her pardon—now. He followed her 
up the winding shady paths; she had reached the upper terrace ; 
he saw her passing along the path that skirted the lawn, and he 
cut across the lawn to come up with her the quicker. His foot- 
steps made no noise on the soft grass, but the moonlight cast his 
shadow before him and warned her of his approach. He could see 
that she shrank aside with a startled movement, made one hurried 
step as if to get past him, and then suddenly turned and faced 
him—turned, it seemed to him—and the idea struck him like a 
dagger—as one faces round upon an enemy from whom one dreads 
a stab in the back. His punishment was hard; if he had been a 
wild beast she might have started, shrunk and turned at bay, just 
80. 


“ Mrs. Fitzallan,” he began—and he would not have known his 


own voice, it sounded so hoarse and hollow—* stay—one minute !” 


“TI stayed too long,” she said with concentrated anger. 
“Won't you—forgive me?” The words seemed to stick in his 
throat, but he forced himself to utter them. I—I did not——” 
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‘Let me pass!” she interrupted him. 

On impulse he put out his hand to detain her—laid it ever so 
lightly on her wrist ; she snatched hers away as if shaking off a 
touch that was contamination. 

‘Let me pass,” she repeated, and swept away. 

He followed her to the house in sullen hopeless silence, feeling 
guilty and defiant. He heard the cheerful voices chatting in the 
drawing-room as he went in—heard Dr. Fitzallan’s voice ; and a 
sudden insane desire seized him to have Fitzallan away, alone, in 
some lonely spot, and fight it out with him, man to man! He 
knew that he soundly deserved a horse-whipping at her husband’s 
hands; and the bare idea of the possibility of Fitzallan’s attempt- 
ing to treat him according to his deserts roused in his breast the 
savage element that lies deep in us all, even in this civilized nine- 
teenth century. 

He wondered if she would say anything; and with a certain 
relief—for bad as things were, they might still have been worse! 
—he saw her take her seat beside Eileen, and join in the general 
conversation, with her usual tranquil air. If she looked a shade 
paler and colder than usual, no one but he observed it. A little 
earlier than was their wont, the Fitzallans took their leave, at 
Asenath’s suggestion, as she had still, she said, some preparations 
to make for the morrow’s journey. 

Ray was thankful when they got up togo. The strain of keep- 
ing up appearances, of endeavouring to look and speak as usual, 
was almost too much for him. 

The family all took a most cordial and affectionate farewell of 
Asenath. While Mrs. Percival and the girls surrounded her, 
wishing her a pleasant voyage and a speedy return, Ray found 
that it was impossible to get a word with her apart, especially as 
she never cast so much as a glance in his direction, and managed, 
with feminine adroitness, to completely ignore him without her 
avoidance appearing intentional. The parting salutations and 
good wishes began in the hall, continued out into the front 
garden, and accompanied the departing guests to the very gate. 

They were all grouped about the gate; the gate was open; and 
still Asenath had never looked at nor spoken a word to Ray, who 
stood by, with thunderclouds on his brow and fiery rage and 
anguish fighting in his heart, his eyes fixed on her as if their 
sombre burning gaze must force and compel hers to turn and meet 
his own. How pale and fair and cold her face looked in the moon- 
light! She had the lace scarf—that mischief-making scarf that 
was the cause of all the trouble !—round her shoulders. Was this 
the last, the very last that he should ever see of her ? 

Mrs, Percival and the girls had kissed her all round—her 
husband held the gate open for her. 

** You haven’t said good-bye to Ray!” exclaimed Rhoda, always 
the enfant terrible of the family. 
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** Haven’t I?” she said with well-feigned unconscious surprise. 
“Good night, Mr. Percival.” She spoke quite lightly and coolly. 
He caught her hand eagerly ; but like an icicle it just touched and 
slipped out of his, giving him no chance to press those chilly 
slender fingers on which his own were quivering to close in a grasp 
that should tell her something, at least, of what his lips might not 
say. But he felt that the slim cold hand absolutely shrank as it 
slid away from contact with his ; and though her eyes were at the 
last for one moment lifted to his face, they met his eager beseech- 
ing gaze with an icy glitter of abiding wrath and merciless disdain. 
So she turned away and left him; and the clang of the gate 
closing behind her fell like an iron bar upon his heart, as he 
knew himself unforgiven ! 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘My SIN WAS THAT I LOVED SO MUCH.” 


‘* Yesterday this day’s madness did prepare— 
To-morrow’s silence—triumph-—or despair.” 


TuaT night Ray Percival spent in wide-eyed wakefulness. He had 
‘‘ murdered sleep ” for himself as-effectually as the guilty and red- 
handed Thane, and the dark hours seemed as if they would never 
end. The episode of that evening had suddenly bared to his eyes 
an undiscovered baser self—a self whose existence he had never 
suspected until then. He had come upon it unexpectedly; he 
saw it unveiled in all its ugliness, and it struck him with horror 
and dismay. 

The more he thought of what he had done, the more he felt 
crushed to the earth by remorseful shame. There is no burden 
more utterly crushing than shame, even when undeserved, to a 
sensitive nature; but on him this night it bore with double 
weight—for he knew that it was he who had shamed himself. 
She had called him a coward—yes, a “ pitiful coward ! ”—the blood 
rushed to his brow and burnt there like a stain as the words seemed 
still to hiss in his ear; and he felt that they were true. It wasa 
cowardly thing—he would have said of any other man who had 
acted so, that he ought to be kicked like a cur! If Ray Percival’s 
qualities in general were of the Celtic character, one quality in 
particular he had that was purely and sturdily Saxon—a sense of 
justice, so strong that even the emotionalism of his temperament 
was dominated and mastered by it. He was conscientiously stern 
in his self-judgment now, and he dealt himself as hard measure as 
he would have dealt to another. He had the faults as well as the 
virtues of his highly-strung and sensitive nervous temperament, 
but combined with the strong sense of fairness and justice which 
is not often found in that class of character. His passionate and 
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impulsive nature—generous and affectionate, if wayward and 
unruly—might lead him astray and plunge him into error, even 
into sin; but he would not seek to prove his wrong was right ; he 
would accept the full responsibility of his deeds, and stand up un- 
flinchingly to pay the penalty. 

Now he felt that he could even have cut off his right hand to 
undo that minute’s madness. She was right in her scorn-—her 
angry disdain; but how bitterly it hurt him! it rankled in his 
heart like a poisoned sting ! 

Could it be possible that that look of abiding anger and pitiless 
scorn was the last he should see for ever of Asenath Fitzallan— 
that in her memory, if ever she should remember him, if she did 
not wipe him out of her mind like a defacing blot, he stood dis- 
honourable and disgraced ! 

No, that thought was not to be endured ; he must not dwell on 
that! That way madness lay! Then when and how should he meet 
her again? Perhaps not for a long, long time ; and then that im- 
pression of him—as the man, the “coward” she had called him, 
who had seized and kissed her by force, against her will—would be 
so fixed and crystallized in her mind, would any effort of his be 
able to eradicate it ? 

Would she shut the secret of her resentment and its just cause 
in her own breast, he wondered, or would she tell her husband ? 

For his own part, he thought recklessly, he did not care a jot if 
she did—except that the bitterness of his regret would be redoubled 
if his misconduct should come to his mother’s ears. She was so 
proud of him! She believed in him so devotedly! Had all the 
world accused him, he knew that except from his own lips she 
would never believe a word against him. 

When he thought of her loving pride in him, he could not bear 
to cut so sorry a figure in her pure and honest eyes! aud yet if a 
word of that evening’s unlucky incident should ever reach her, he 
would rather she should know the simple truth from himself than 
that she should torture him with her loyal confidence that her son 
could never forget that he was a man and a gentleman. 

He fancied he could hear her exclaim, with such absolutely in- 
credulous repudiation of the idea as to be almost more scornful 
than indignant : 

‘What ? My Ray insult a lady under my roof?” And he felt 
it would be bitter as death to have to tell her that tender faith 
was misplaced. 

Then he went back to the thought of Asenath, far away, hating 
him, despising him, misjudging, yes, truly misjudging him ; for 
she would think only of the offence, without knowing the regret, 
the remorse that only waited to be poured out at her feet. She 
would judge his whole nature by his one hour of weakness. No, 
that was not to be! He would not sit down quietly under her 
contempt, her mistaken judgment of him from his one fault ; it 
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would drive him mad! and by the morning he had made up his 
mind. 

Mrs. Percival noticed when he came down late to breakfast that 
he looked ill, and could eat nothing, and to escape from her 
anxious inquiries he rushed hastily into the first pretext which oc- 
curred to him—that of a toothache—a pretext which he after- 
wards considered a fortunate one, because had he hit on almost . 
any other ailment she would certainly have begged him urgently 
to stay at home all day, whereas, under the plea of a raging tooth, 
when he presently went out, she naturally assumed, without his 
saying a word, that he was going to the dentist’s to be set in order 
before starting for the Tyrol on the morrow. - 

But no dentist could pluck out the fang that tormented him, 
nor could any dentist’s appointment inspire half such unpleasant 
anticipations as those with which Ray looked forward to the inter- 
view he had determined to seek with Mrs. Fitzallan. In laying 
his plan he had carefully recalled what he had heard of hers. 
This was Wednesday, and her steamer sailed from Liverpool on 
the Thursday morning; but Dr. Fitzallan was going with her to 
Liverpool on the Wednesday to visit some American friends of 
hers who were staying there, and he would see her on board the 
next morning before he returned to London. 

Ray’s hope was to be fortunate enough to secure a few minutes’ 
téte-a-téte with her before they left London. Were it ever so brief, 
could he see her alone, he would tell her how deeply he regretted 
his offence, entreat her to blot it out of her mind, ask her pardon, 
get but one word of forgiveness from her before she left him. He 
hardly knew what excuse he should frame for a farewell call to- 
day, when they had all bidden her good-bye last night; but it 
seemed his last straw of hope, and he caught at and clung to it. 
His heart beat with a mingling of eagerness and apprehension as 
he knocked at the Fitzallans’ door and rang a peal at the bell. 

“Is Mrs. Fitzallan at home?” he asked, aiming, but not with 
brilliant success, at his usual cheery tone. 

“No, sir. The doctor and Mrs. Fitzallan, they’ve both gone to 
Liverpool. Mrs. Fitzallan’s going to Canada.” 

“Yes, I knew,” said Ray with a cold chill of horrible dis- 
appointment ; “ but I did not know they were going so early.” 

** Yes, sir; they went by the early train,” said the smiling maid. 

Ray turned away almost in despair—almost, but not quite, for 
his spirit rose up rebellious against the disappointment; and he 
refused to accept the fiat that all opportunity of pleading for her 
pee of atoning for and blotting out his offence, was shut from 

im. 

One path was barred, but he would find or force another. 

His first thought was to follow her to Liverpool ; but then he re- 
membered that he would not know where to find her when he got 
there, that she was with husband and friends, and that thus it 
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would be next to impossible to obtain a moment’s private inter- 
view with her on this her last evening on land, even supposing ‘he 
could hit on a pretext for being in Liverpool and seeking her out. 
Then he thought of writing to Liverpool. He did not know her 
address for the night, still that was no obstacle ; he could send a 
letter to be delivered to her next morning on board the steamer 
for Quebec. 

But she might refuse to read a letter from him; or, worse still, 
it might fall into her husband’s hands when he accompanied her 
on board. Fitzallan might by some chance open it and read it; 
and then if she had not confided her annoyance to him the dis- 
covery of it thus might cause her some trouble. No, that would 
not do. 

The Quebec steamers stop at Moville on their way out. Could 
he then send a letter to the care of the steamship agents at 
Moville? He might do that certainly, but the proceeding was 
open to the same objection—that she might refuse to read a letter 
in his handwriting ; and, besides, how could he even express him- 
self in pen and ink? What written words could ever convey all 
that: he felt and longed to say to her ? 

Then another idea shot into his mind—a wild and daring one. 
He went to the steamer office, and inquired when the “ Sicilian,” 
which sailed the next morning, was expected to touch at Moville. 
On the Friday morning, was the answer. 

How long did she stay at Moville ? 

— couldn’t say; she took mails and passengers on board 
there. 

Long enough for any one to go on board to see a friend and 
come ashore again ? 

They couldn’t say. She lay out in Lough Foyle, and the tender 
took out the mails and passengers to her, and then she sailed. 
They thought she didn’t generally wait longer than just to get the 
mails and passengers on board. 

This was the sum of the information he obtained by a series of 
questions. He turned back as he was about to leave, and asked, 
as if by an afterthought, whether the “Sicilian ” had her full com- 
plement of passengers this voyage, or were there any vacant 
berths? The clerk referred to a huge ledger, and informed him 
that the cabins were not quite filled up; there were two or three 
places still to let. 

Then Ray left the office and walked the streets, neither know- 
ing nor nto in the least where he went. Up one street and 
down another he went his way as if pursued. 


‘‘ His own thought drove him like a goad.” 


He could see what to do now. The plan unrolled itself clearer 
and clearer before him. ll his preparations were made to start 
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on the morrow for Switzerland and the Tyrol. On that morrow, 
while the “ Sicilian ” was on her way up the Irish Channel towards 
Moville, he could, if he chose, instead of starting for Dover, en 
route for the Continent, set his face the other way, and take the 
Irish mail to Dublin, train across country, and meet the “ Sicilian ” 
at Moville. It was all perfectly smooth and easy. He had every- 
thing in readiness for a journey, even to a good roll of bank and 
circular notes—a rather larger sum indeed than he was likely to 
require for a continental tour; but Ray, unluckily for himself, 
lived in a chronic state of outrunning his means, and had never 
got into any very serious trouble yet. He liked to have plenty of 
money in his pocket, and as he was always more or less in debt, he 
did not fret himself by caring whether it was more or whether it 
was less. So there was nothing to prevent his going to Moville, 
or further still if he chose; nothing, except indeed that although 
he had never been tied to his mother’s apron strings, and her 
devoted love had always left him quite as free as was good for him, 
yet the confidence between them had always been perfect ; he had 
never yet told or implied a falsehood to her; he was by nature as 
honest and truthful as she believed him to be, which is saying a 
great deal. And now, if he took this course, he must for the first 
time deceive her, tacitly at least must leave her under a false im- 
pression, and let her believe it was the Dover mail, and not the 
Irish express, by which he started. 

He did not like this idea; but on the other hand it seemed to 
him in his present mood that in this course lay his only chance 
of making his peace with Mrs. Fitzallan. He had made up his 
mind that he could not express himself by letter. It was clear 
that he could not hope for a word in private with her at Liverpool. 
What was left then but to follow, meet the “Sicilian ” at Moville, 
and then ? well, trust to circumstances, commit himself to the 
current, and go whithersoever it bore him. His mind was too 
overstrained and unbalanced with brooding on the one idea for 
him to be capable of clear judgment or of foresight; he only 
looked one day ahead; his eyes were blinded to the possible 
results of the course of action he proposed. The dominant 
thought that Asenath had left him despising him, in rightful 
anger and just contempt, wrought in him almost to madness ; that 
last scornful look of hers was branded on his heart; his whole 
soul was concentrated on the purpose of seeking, entreating, 
compelling her forgiveness and forgetfulness ; the blind impulse to 
rush recklessly after her was too violent for him to resist; indeed 
he was at present incapable of seeing any reasons why he ought 
to resist it. 

; The next day he took leave of his mother with unusual affec- 
tion ; he told her he could not give any address just yet, as his 
movements were uncertain ; and she was not to look for his writing 
often because he might be doing a little mountaineering. “ And 
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you know I’m never much of a correspondent,” he said; ‘I hate 
to be hampered with feeling that I’ve got to write when I come 
into a place at night, perhaps dead tired. But don’t you be worry- 
ing yourself about me, mater,” he added, putting his arm round 
her and giving her an ursine squeeze ; “I shall be all right.” 

The steamer “ Sicilian ” put into Lough Foyle early on Friday 
morning, and having taken the mails and the Moville passengers 
on board, proceeded immediately on her voyage. When the 
Liverpool passengers, who had most of them been sleeping during 
the brief time that she lay off Moville, came up on deck for their 
after-breakfast walk or lounge, they faced the open Atlantic and 
the coast of Ireland lay behind like a heavy purple cloud along 
the horizon. The day was fine ; the rocking motion of the vessel 
was scarcely perceptible as she rode over the long slow waves that 
were scarcely more than vast ripples. The predominant line of 
the ocean was the emerald of deep clear waters under a changeful 
sky, dashed with fitful gleams, that lightened to azure and 
darkened to amethyst, as the Protean clouds shifted and chased 
each other across the blue vault above. 

Asenath Fitzallan presently came on deck alone. She paused a 
moment at the top of the stairs to draw her shawl close round 
her, as the morning breeze was fresh and keen, A man was stand- 
ing by the open door of the companionway, watching with sup- 
pressed eagerness as his fellow-passengers came up on deck by 
ones and twos. 

Asenath cast a careless casual glance up at him as she brushed 
past him on the threshold, and paused with a start of almost in- 
credulous surprise as she recognized Ray Percival, whom she had 
left in London three nights before, and who was then about to 
start on a continental tour. 

“You / here?” she exclaimed with a flash of astonishment that 
was ready to turn in a moment to indignation. ‘“ How came you 
here ?” 

He was very pale, and his eyes sought hers with a half-defiant, 
half-appealing look, as he stammered out brokenly : 

“I—I’m going over on a little business, suddenly.” 

‘“‘Indeed ?” she said coldly, and drawing up her head with a 
haughty gesture she turned away from him and passed on. He 
thought it best not to follow her immediately, but to let her get 
over her first startled surprise at the sight of him before he sought 
to speak to her. He watched her along the deck, and noticed 
where she sat down, and then went his way ; but he could not rest 
long out ofsight of her; he was drawn as if by a powerful magnet 
to that side of the deck, though he compelled himself to walk 
past her at a little distance and without stopping or taking any 
apparent notice of her. 

The first time he so passed her, he saw she was entering 
into conversation, though it seemed only an exchange of casual 
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and languid remarks, with a lady who sat next her. The second 
time this lady had moved; and her place, he was glad to see, was 
taken by the jovial captain ; for the captain, as Ray knew well, was 
not likely to he very long off guard, or able to pay more than a 
few minutes’ attention at a time to even his fairest passenger. 
The third time Ray passed he saw that, as he had anticipated, the 
captain had moved on, had gone up on to the bridge and left the 
chair next to Mrs. Fitzallan vacant. Ray threw himself into it ; 
but his reception was distinctly unpromising, for she was looking 
straight before her, and never turned her eyes towards him. He 
waited a moment or two, his heart beating so that he felt as if he 
had a sledge-hammer in his breast, then said abruptly and almost 
breathlessly, “ Won’t you speak to me?” 

‘“‘T have nothing whatever to say to you,” she replied frigidly. 

‘“ But J have something to say to you,” he urged. 

“‘ Which I do not care to hear,” she said. 

“But you must hear it,” he began impetuously. 

‘‘T will not,” she interrupted him in an incisive tone that cut 
clear as cold steel. ‘“ Will you leave me? or must J leave this 
place?” 

Ray sprang up and strode away, frowning blackly and biting his 
lip until it bled. Her icy and immovable resentment was hard to 
bear; it stirred up in him that worser part of himself he had only 
lately discovered. Ifthere is a devil chained up in every man, 
Ray felt that his, roused by her scorn, was tugging hard at his 
chain. But he wrestled with his baser self, grappled and forced it 
down. It had taken possession of him once; it should not possess 
him again. She had a right to be angry with him; he must and 
would compel himself to endure her not unjust wrath. Bitter as it 
was, he had filled the cup for himself and must drink it to the dregs. 

All the rest of that day he kept away from her, but seldom lost 
sight of her, watched from a distance, even when too far to see her 
face, the dark blue dress and the white shawl. At lunch and 
dinner his place was far from hers, and on the whole he was not 
sorry for it. Table small-talk was not what he desired with her, 
even if she would have consented to speak to him, which he was 
tolerably sure she would not. 

Twilight came, and then moonlight. Somewhat late in the 
evening, Ray saw, and his heart gave a leap in the seeing, a tall 
graceful woman’s figure leaning over the bulwarks alone. The 
white shawl, the dark dress, the pale clear profile—yes, it was she. 
He made up his mind to seize on this opportunity ; but he would 
have felt more comfortable facing the black muzzles of levelled 
guns or bristling hedge of bayonets than when he stood by her 
side and she turned and looked in his face. 

“See here,” he began abruptly, in the deepened, roughened tone 
of emotion, “ don’t you think you’ve punished me enough ? Won’t 


ycu grant me one word ?” 
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“Why do you ask?™ she replied with a cold and disdainful 
glance. ‘ You have timed your request excellently well.” 

* What do you mean ?” he rejoined quickly. 

“There is no one near,” she said with bitter and cutting signi- 
ficance. “And no one is better aware than you, that the safe 
time to insult a woman is when she is alone.” 

Ray set his teeth hard, and his hand, resting on the bulwarks, 
quivered like a tense chord, as he struggled to hold himself in 
control. 

“You do not think as badly of me as you pretend to,” he said 
in a hoarse suffocated voice, “ or you would not dare to goad me 
with these taunts.” 

** Perhaps it is rash of me,” she said frigidly, “to risk offending 
one whose chivalry and manliness have been so well proved.” 

“TI tell you,” he replied, passionately reiterating his protest, 
“if I were as bad as you try to make me out, you would not 
dare to drive me to madness in this way !” 

This was perfectly true; and something more was true, which 
he did not suspect—that Asenath, with her cold air of bitter and 
implacable contempt, was not only perfectly fearless of him, but 
felt a curious and unaccountable thrill of pleasure in taunting, 
goading, daring him. He did not give her time for another goad 
now, but hurried on impetuously : 

“I know I behaved like a brute on Tuesday night. I am 
ashamed to think what a ruffian I must seem in your eyes. That 
is all—all I want to say to you—to tell you I am—no, not sorry— 
sorry is too weak a word. I am utterly ashamed of myself! I 
can’t say more. It was a moment’s madness. I’d rather have cut 
my throat than have offended you past forgiveness! Won’t you 
—won’t you forgive me for one mad moment’s forgetting myself ? 
Can I do nothing to atone for it ?;” 

“Yes, one thing you can do!” she flashed upon him. “Tell 
me the truth. What is this sudden business that takes you on 
the same ship with me? Is it real? is it true? Can you be 
honest enough to tell me?” 

“TJ will tell you the truth,” he said boldly. ‘“ My business was 
with you. I came here instead of going to Switzerland because I 
couldn’t bear my life with those last stinging words of yours that 
night always hissing in my ears! Do you remember that you 
called me a coward ? and I can’t say it wasn’t true of that one in- 
sane moment! I followed you to speak to you, to ask your pardon, 
to make you forgive me, and forget that night. You have taunted 
me with falsehood—well, this is the plain truth! And I have 
never spoken falsely, never, until now that I stumbled into a 
subterfuge to cover my own madness,” 

‘And to whom else, pray, have you presented this ingenious 
subterfuge ?” 
“To no one.” 
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“You mean that no one knows you are here ?” 

** No one in the world knows it. I came on my own responsi- 
bility, following an impulse I could not resist. You had left me 
in anger—in scorn. I deserved it, but I felt I must—must see 
you, speak to you.” 

“ Never thinking nor caring how you might compromise me / ” 

‘JI did not think of that,” he replied brokenly, abashed and 
dismayed as he suddenly realized the position from her view. 

‘No, nor of any one but yourself; of anything but your own 
selfish fancy,” she retorted. “Of course you did not think how I 
should appreciate your honourable consideration in following me 
in secret when I am alone, away from my husband. Of course,” 
she added, with the concentrated bitterness of deep resentment, 
“ you did not calculate on forcing me into the position of sharing 
a secret with you!” 

The suggestion struck him like a shot to the heart. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed agitatedly. ‘You can’t think 
that I dreamt of entangling you in any way? that such an idea 
ever entered my mind as—as to calculate on—on compromising 
you in the slightest degree ? You can’t—you dare not think that 
of me!” 

“‘ Have I so much reason for thinking well of you ? ” she rejoined 
haughtily. ; 

But Ray made no response. He stood quite silent; she had 
stabbed him this time too deeply for him to find words. He had 
abased, humiliated himself before her—all for this! Not to win 
from her one poor word or sign of forgiveness, but instead, to be 
accused of deliberately calculating and scheming to compromise 
her! And the worst of it was that her words had turned a new 
light on the subject, in which he saw now for the first time how 
his rash pursuit of her might, if it were known, give rise to 
injurious reflections upon her. 

Something burnt in his eyes; a dusky dimness crept over the 
moonlit sea. He pressed his hands across his eyes and brow, and 
silent as he stood there he realized with cruel clearness, with 
bitterness unspeakable, that through his reckless following of un- 
bridled impulse he had a second time done what he could not 
undo. Notwithstanding his madness, he had just as much thought 
of pulling a star from heaven as of tarnishing the unsullied snow of 
Asenath’s fair fame. And yet he had run the risk of compromis- 
ing her name against her will; he had laid her innocence open to 
slanderous aspersions if this story should ever become known, for 
many would refuse to believe that this pursuit of her across the 
ocean could have been without her consent. He had been blind— 
passion blinded, but he saw it now. 

A few moments passed as he stood lost in these bitter reflectionis ; 
then he heard a soft, faint rustling sound, and looking up he saw 
her figure gliding away silently, leaving him there alone. 
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That night as he shut himself into his cabin he heard a voice 
chanting in a monotonous and mournful recitative; the sound 
jarred painfully on his excited nerves ; he endeavoured not to 
listen, but the more he tried to distract himself from the hearing 
the more plainly he heard. The unknown man a few cabins off 
was intoning something that sounded like snatches of the burial 
service. Ray remembered having heard that day—though he had 
not thought of it till now, as he had thought of nothing but of her 
—that one of the saloon passengers was out of his mind—“ gone 
mad on religion ” had been the expression—and was returning to 
his home in Canada in charge of an attendant. This, no doubt, 
then, was the voice of the unfortunate man. Ray could now dis- 
tinguish the words of his dreary chant : 





‘*Man that is born of a woman hath but a short time to live, and is full of misery.” 


It seemed an appropriate chant enough to Ray just now; he 
was so full of misery that he felt as if he did not care how short a 
time he had to live; and he little dreamt of the dark days ahead, 
nor that his troubles were only now in their beginning ! 

Presently another louder voice broke in with an authoritative 
but not unkindly tone: 

** Come, it’s time to go to bed, and the other passengers mustn’t 
be disturbed at this hour; they want to sleep.” 

And then the mournful recitative ceased into silence. Mean- 
while Asenath in her cabin was as wakeful as Ray in his. The 
crust of thin ice over her nature was shattered as effectually as a 
pane of fragile glass shivered by a stone—it was broken up by 
passionate wrath. The utterances of her anger had been cold and 
piercing like ice and steel, but the wrath itself was like flame. 
Never in her calm life had her whole nature been so quickened 
and stirred before. Her resentment of the offence was every now 
and then thrilled through and through with pulsations of a fierce 
and feline delight in the punishment of the offender. The reac- 
tions of anger and exultation pierced to the very depths of her 
heart. She knew that her scorn had bitten him to the bone, and 
she was glad. She had tortured him by her bitter taunts, and she 
exulted ; her steady heart beat faster and faster and deeper and 
deeper as she went through the interview in spirit again. 

There was a flush on her cheeks, a glowing light in her eyes. 
The kindled fire of emotion gave all that was lacking to her statu- 
esque beauty. Warmth, glow and colour lit up her fair pale 
features to new loveliness. She caught a glimpse of herself in the 
glass, and, half-surprised, paused a moment to look. Was anger 
so becoming ? Ofcourse it was nothing but anger—just, righteous, 
fitting anger. If through it there shot now and then an unspoken, 
unworded consciousness that this man loved her—what of that ? 
Nothing, except that she could make that love of his a weapon to 
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strike him with, to inflict upon him his just and proper punish- 
ment—no more! ‘True, he had never said he loved her, but it 
needed no words. This evening's interview had left her no room 
for doubt in her secret heart, although she would not admit it 
even to herself in plain language. 

To be loved was no common thing of every day to Asenath ; she 
had not had much love in her life. Power over man was really 
new to her ; with all her personal attractions, she was not magnetic 
to the many, her charm only drew the few. Since the days of 
Gervas Fitzallan’s ardent courtship, she had not known such power 
as now to-night she felt she had over Ray Percival. She was 
bitterly wroth with him, as she had good right to be. Although 
not of a timid nature, she was alarmed and anxious when she 
thought of her husband’s anger when he—if he—should know of 
all this business. She felt her position cruelly embarrassing, and 
she naturally resented her anxiety and embarrassment upon Ray, 
the wilful cause, whose sole fault it was. Her anxiety was, how- 
ever, less than her anger! and her anger, fierce though it was, 
yet scarcely stirred her so deeply as the sense of passionate exulta- 
tion with which she felt that she held in her own hands the power 
to chastise. 

She too heard in the distance the mad passenger's mournful 
monotone of fragmentary passagés of the solemnest of the services 
of the church; but the melancholy sound did not trouble her 
much ; she was living too intensely to herself at that hour to be 
vividly impressed by any outside influences. She wondered at the 
last, just before she went to sleep, had she not perhaps been just 
a little hard on him when she turned away without one parting 
word, and left him alone in his remorseful shame and humiliation 
of spirit ? 


(To be continued.) 








THE HOUSE OF WITTELSBACH. 
Br BARBARA HUTTON, 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 


EAVING behind me an old farmhouse built on a very high 
hill in the Wye country, and walking down beautiful 
meadows between wooded hills, I muse on the difference between 
my present life (the calm, uneventful one of a country home) 
and some brilliant scenes assisted at but a few months before at 
Munich. 

Sitting ona stile, listening idly to a purling brook and the sweet 
singing of many feathered songsters, the distant church chimes 
remind me to hurry on to the town. The bells that I hear are 
(so I have been told) the same that Henry the Fifth brought 
over from Calais after Agincourt, and presented to his birth- 

lace. 
' Only that afternoon some one had said to me, while we were 
speaking of my residence in Munich, “ Are not all the Bavarian 
royal family insane ?” 

I thought I would, to prove the contrary, just write simply 
down all that I knew from my personal experience and knowledge 
of the genial, kind-hearted members of the House of Wittelsbach. 

Just as, leaving the fields, I turned into a dusty lane I met two 
ladies. The taller of the twain carried a walking-stick, and both 
were most plainly dressed in black. The slouching hat worn by 
the taller lady could not conceal the regular features and arched . 
eyebrows of one whom I had seen in far different places, first as the 
Empress of the French, idolised by her court, covered with jewels, 
the loveliest woman at a Tuileries ball. 

Strange contrasts in life, to meet her as she was taking a 
country walk, inquiring her way to Symonds Yat. The face was 
older, and the scene different ; but I thought her still beautiful, 
graceful and stately as when amid clamouring crowds my last 
glimpse of her had been in the Bois de Boulogne, a short time 
before the third empire fell. Suffering I thought had given her 
face a charm it may have earlier lacked—expression. 

To return to the House of Wittelsbach. Very little is known 
about the members of it in England. 
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English travellers visit Bavaria in summer, when Munich is 
deserted by the upper classes, who are then gone to the Bavarian 
highlands or German baths, leaving their palaces and homes un- 
inhabited. Grateful for much kindness shown two quiet English- 
women last winter in Bavaria, as well as during a longer residence 
in its capital thirty years before, I jot down a few recollections, 
both of the days when old King Lewis, the munificent patron of 
art, still lived but no longer reigned, and while King Maximilian 
the First was king, down to the time when the son of the one and 
brother of the other, the Regent Luitpold, holds the reins of 
government. 

The widow of King Max has quite recently gone to her rest. 
I was much disappointed while in Munich that though the queen 
mother had intended to do so, she had never been well enough to 
receive myself and other English ladies anxious to be presented to 
her at a private audience. 

I remembered her in my earlier visit young and beautiful; but 
last winter I only saw her on two occasions. Once I met (and 
stood still as it passed) her splendid carriage in the Ludwig 
Strasse, and caught a glimpse of a sweet sad face in a black 
bonnet, and the second time was the day after the news had come, 
striking consternation throughout all classes, of the suicide or 
murder of the Austrian Archduke Rudolph. 

All know that opposite his bed at Meyerling had hung his 
cousin’s picture, the queen mother’s ill-fated son—Lewis the 
Second of Bavaria. 

The news must have revived all her saddest recollections, for as 
I stood a few days later in the Allerheiligen chapel, the queen’s 
sobs were quite audible to all in the church. She seemed unable 
to control them, as the pathetic sounds of a requiem rose and fell 
upon the ear. At last her brother-in-law, the kind-hearted regent, 
left his own pew, and was seen to be endeavouring to comfort her 
as he led her from the royal gallery. , 

The next thing we heard last winter of Queen Marie was that 
she was very ill, and that Italian air having done nothing for her, 
she was returning home to Bavaria. In May she died of dropsy. 

Munich was a very different place thirty years ago to what it 
now is. In those days the Maximilian Strasse was not built. The 
Ludwig Strasse was then the principal street, and the Sieges Thor 
ended the thoroughfare. In 1889 several streets and many fine 
and large houses are in existence outside the Thor. In one of the 
larger houses lives popular Prince Leopold, the regent’s second 
son. He married his cousin, the Princess Gisela, sister to the ill- 
fated Archduke Rudolph. When I arrived in Munich one Decem- 
ber morning last year, I was extremely struck with the changed 
appearance of the place. Its whole character seemed altered to 
me from my earlier recollection. 

For one thing, the costume of the lower orders had vanished. 
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Both King Lewis the First and King Max encouraged and liked 
to see the lower classes wearing the gold and silver head-dresses, 
fur hats, bead necklaces, short, coloured, many-folded petticoats 
that composed, thirty years ago, the national dress of Bavarian 
peasants. It was no uncommon sight in those days, but now the 
costume is never to be seen in the streets of Munich, and all is 
changed in that respect. 

Except for the snow (scarcely ever absent in the streets) Munich 
thoroughfares are no longer characterised by any individual fea- 
tures of their own. 

The inhabitants hurry on, very much as they do in other cities, 
and though one sees more uniforms worn in Munich than in 
London or Paris, the ladies are dressed in the same fashions, and 
look exactly like the fair ones of other places, except that they 
are not all so good-looking as English women nor so graceful as 
French. 

The men, on the other hand, belonging to the upper classes, 
are handsomer than the English, and military training gives all a 
certain smartness in their bearing as they pass by with the inevi- 
table cigar in their mouth, removing their hats (if civilians) com- 
pletely from their heads to salute and recognize their acquaintance. 
The churches, splendid galleries and palaces have been too often 
described to be mentioned here. 

The magnificent National Gallery, and the street in which it is 
located, the Maximilian Strasse, had been built since my first 
visit ; but I missed something that I had known of old in Munich, 
and that was a thing that had particularly characterised life in 
Munich during the reigns of Lewis the First and King Max thirty 
years ago. 

What I missed in the ways and customs of 1888 in the Bavarian 
capital was the vanished simplicity of the habits of the upper and 
middle classes. An old friend—a general high in command— 
came to see me soon after I arrived. I made the remark to him. 
“It is quite true, madam,” he replied. “La simplicité n’existe 
plus. Do you recollect, madam, how we used to dance in those 
days during the Carnival, chez the Comtesse de Drechsel, or 
Countess de Gumphenberg” (naming the two daughters by his 
morganatic marriage of Prince Charles, the brother of Lewis the 
First and uncle of present regent). ‘‘ What did they give us? Why, 
nothing but bon-bons and cakes or marrons glacés for the ladies, 
and beer in the corridor for the gentlemen. Now,” he continued, 
“it must be a grand supper, and all is changed. Ah, those were 
simpler days.” 

When the Carnival of 1889 came round I found my old friend 
was right, and all simplicity of manners, dress and customs had 
vanished with railway communication. 

Still the Bavarians are essentially a lovable people. They have 
a great deal of kindness about them, and if you ever meet with 
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rudeness. in Munich, and inquire, you will probably find that the 
offender is not a Bavarian by birth. 

The queen mother, who died in May last, was a Prussian 
princess, and though she rejoiced in the long names of Frederika 
Francisca Augusta Marie Hedwig, was always called Queen Marie. 
When she married in 1842 (first by proxy, on the fifth of October, 
and afterwards in Munich) an accomplished, amiable and popular 
prince, the then Crown Prince of Bavaria, she must have been 
as sweet-looking as when I saw her many years later, after her 
husband became king, his father having abdicated in 1848. 

She was small, but very pretty. She dressed very well, and 
liked her toilette to be admired. She did not speak much English, 
but what she said was so kind, and the soft eyes lifted to the face 
of the person she spoke to so gracious, that there was an inde- 
scribable charm in her gentle manner, though she was not clever 
or so cultivated as many others of the family. She was a Lutheran 
at her marriage, but had long before her death joined the 
Roman communion and became a zealous Catholic. Poor queen! 
She had need indeed of the consolations of religion, both sons, 
both being kings, having been afflicted with the terrible disease 
of insanity. King Lewis the Second was quite a young: boy when 
I first lived in Munich. He was then a dreamy, beautiful child. 
King Lewis the First was living when I first recollect Munich. He 
resided in that square palace, called after the name of the reigning 
family, in the Brienner Strasse. He never at that time appeared 
on public occasions, but occasionally received in private audience 
foreigners visiting Munich eligible to go to court. He always 
patronized concerts given at the Odéon, and between the first and 
second parts of the performance would perambulate the room, 
recognizing the people whom he knew, and often making very 
amusing remarks about their dress or appearance in an audible 
voice. 

He was not handsome, but the face even then, as an old man, 
was determined and firm, the forehead intellectual, the eyes clear 
and piercing. 

King Lewis was most popular, and his eccentricities and the 
one weakness of his life, his infatuation for Lola Montes, being 
forgotten at the time I speak: of, it was pleasant to see how 
respectfully he was saluted when he passed along the Munich 
thoroughfares, generally on foot, and often unattended. 

During my first visit 1 was presented to King Otho of Greece, 
who, having just abdicated his throne, was on a visit to Munich. 
The royal family at that time comprised the two kings (past and 
present), King Otho of Greece, the present regent, then Prince 
Luitpold, with no chance at that time, so it seemed, of being 
king or regent, his beautiful wife, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, and his younger brother, Prince Adalbert, who died some 
years ago. 
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King Otho always wore the national dress of Greece. It was 
very picturesque and becoming to him. He was not handsome, 
but sallow, with dark melancholy eyes, which, however, looked 
always kind, for, like all members of the Bavarian royal family, he 
was remarkably amiable. 

The late Queen Marie took particular pains to amuse and divert 
the poor monarch’s low spirits. He was supposed to bear a good 
deal of malice towards English people, in consequence of Lord 
Palmerston’s action at Athens. Being told of this report, and 
wishing to be courteous to some English young ladies, he made a 
point at a court ball of leading the youngest of them, a shy girl of 
seventeen, round the room in the Polish mazurka, a dance that 
both he and King Max were very partial to. He often invited one 
of the party to dance, for at that time Munich was very gay, and 
I well recollect (his English as well as his French being very 
limited) that his one and only usual remark was, ‘ Le bal est trés 
animé.” On the occasion to which I refer a very charming, stately 
and delightful old lady was present. Indeed, she never omitted 
to put in an appearance on all public occasions. Although at that 
time past seventy, her figure was as slight and upright as it must 
have been at seventeen. 

This was King Lewis the First’s sister, who married Eugéne 
Beauharnais, Napoleon’s stepson, afterwards Duke of Leuchtenberg. 
His tomb is in one of the churches, executed by Thorwaldsen, and 
strikingly does the face remind one of our own Albert the Good. 

On one occasion the old duchess wore some exquisite emerald 
and diamond ornaments which had once encircled the neck of the 
Empress Josephine. The duchess had, I have been told, much 
revolted against her marriage, which was for political reasons 
ordered by Napoleon, but it ended by becoming a happy union, 
and when Eugéne Beauharnais died his widow sincerely mourned 
his death. 

She was sister to King Lewis the First. King Maximilian the 
Second, born in 1811, became king at his father, Lewis’s, abdication 
in 1848, 

At the time of my first visit to Munich King Max was nearly 
fifty, and remarkably thin, but I have heard people say that he had 
been a fine man in his youth. The statue erected to his memory 
in the Maximilian Strasse is an admirable likeness. He had a 
fine brow, oval face and pale complexion, and had just escaped 
being a handsome man. He was too stolid to be attractive, but 
no one could deny that in his bearing he was, as the saying is, 
“every inch a prince,” but he was fearfully stiff. King Max was 
the least German-looking of his family; though his eyes were 
blue, he had not the good-tempered look of his brothers, but often 
looked (as he was) depressed. Nevertheless, he was, like his 
father, King Lewis, a thoroughly capable man. 

Although he suffered throughout his life from neuralgic pains 
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in the head, and took incessant bodily exercise to relieve it, there 
were no signs of insanity about him. He resembled his mother, 
Queen Theresa (who had forgiven and forgotten at the time I 
speak of her husband’s infatuation for the terrible Lola), more than 
King Lewis. Like most of the family, he was very short-sighted, 
and rather shy. That is an unpleasant quality in princes, but 
King Max tried in society to overcome his natural reserve, and 
enjoyed gaiety in others, if unable to cultivate it himself. He 
was always beautifully dressed and careful about his appearance, 
in which respect the present regent does not resemble him. 

Max the Second was not so clever a man as King Lewis the 
First or his grandfather, Max Joseph, the first founder of the 
glories of Munich, but he had a great deal of imagination, which 
enabled him to appreciate beauty in art and nature and the 
refining properties of elegance. Then again the king was a pious 
and sincere Catholic, but no bigot. Having been educated at 
Gottingen, his views were broad and liberal both about men and 
in matters of philosophy. Although the learned Doctor Déllinger 
fell under the ban of the Pope, King Max appreciated and valued 
that famous man. That eminent and learned man still (in 1889) 
lives. Early in this present year he attained the great age of 
ninety years, and continues (in his house in the Schonfeld Strasse) 
to lead a very studious life. Iam told he is particularly courteous 
to his numerous English and American visitors. I had not courage 
enough to intrude a visit upon him, though, speaking our language 
thoroughly, I was told he would have received me kindly. 

King Max being a great pedestrian, his favourite walk was round 
the Englische Garten, in Munich. He was often to be met quite 
alone, but at other times might be seen accompanied by an 
accomplished Frenchman, the Viscount de Vanblanc, long since 
dead. I knew the latter intimately, and he often told me that when 
out with the king their conversation turned upon all that they had - 
seen when travelling together in England, Germany, or the East. 
De Vanblanc (who was an author, having written a valuable work 
on the Crusades) had attached himself in early life to the Bavarian 
court, and remained with the king till the latter died. 

Hohenschwangav’s present splendour is attributed entirely to the 
late king, who lavished immense sums of money on its decoration, 
but it was his father who began the restoration of that world-famed 
castle. 

He first recognized the beautiful situation of the castle, whose 
towers seem built to guard the passes that lead into the Bavarian 
highlands, like giants of old legends. Max improved and planted 
the park at Hohenschwangau, for he had a keen eye for natura. 
beauty, and was passionately fond of scenery. Lewis the First is 
justly celebrated as a patron of art; but King Max’s great ambition 
was to aim at encouraging men of science and literature around 
his throne. He was (as Lewis had been before him) the liberal 
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patron of the painters Kaulbach, the elder Piloty, and others, 
while Liebig, Geibel, Heyse and Carriére were encouraged to settle 
in Munich. He first thought of building a National Gallery in 
Munich after a visit to Paris. He carried out his idea by erect- 
ing in the street that bears his name a magnificent national 
museum. 

In politics he was liberally inclined, and had the good sense to 
see he must go with the age. Influenced throughout his life by a 
strong sense of duty, he preserved an unswerving loyalty to his 
oath (taken on succeeding his father in 1848) to be true to the 
Bavarian constitution. This honourable fidelity was not forgotten 
by the deputies from the Chambers who assembled to condole 
with his son in 1865, when the latter succeeded his father, Max 
the Second. 

Had he had a wider sphere and a dominion with more resources 
for development than a third-rate kingdom offered, probably, with 
his intellectual powers of mind, King Max might have even 
achieved greatness. 

He did a great deal for Bavaria and a great deal for Munich, yet 
when his subjects speak of him it is with no enthusiasm. The 
Bavarians love show and glitter, and while Max was too reserved 
to fascinate their imaginations, they dwell with tears in their eyes 
on the memory of his son, the late king, whose mad freaks of only 
driving out at midnight, when the snow-clad roads about Berg had 
to be lighted up by torches, that his gilded coach might get along 
the mountainous roads, or his extraordinary love of solitude, are 
still spoken of and dwelt upon with affection, even while they 
admit that he was insane. 

King Max was spared one pang. He was thoroughly Bavarian, 
and fondly nursed the conviction that Munich—the second Athens 
—would ever remain the capital of an Independent State. His 
whole heart and soul would have been revolted at the idea that his 
country would become Prussia’s vassal! Yet such it is. 

He had great qualities, never deserting a friend, moral, excellent 
both as father and husband. There was great dignity in the 
answer he sent back to Munich while in Italy for his health. A 
southern climate seemed absolutely necessary for his recovery, yet 
when his subjects begged him to return, he answered by saying, 
“T will come, I know my duty as a king.” He returned to die 
shortly afterwards. The king had been back a little less than 
two months, when one evening in March, 1864, he complained of 
indisposition. His illness took a serious turn so suddenly, that the 
inhabitants of Munich were taken by surprise when a few nights 
later the opera house was suddenly closed. Queen Marie never left 
his bedside. Theroyal family were all sent for. The Archbishop of 
Munich and priests carrying the holy sacrament were seen entering 
the palace. The palace gates were left open, and an immense 
number of people assembled outside, and even besieged the doors 
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of the sick man’s chamber; pale faces and trembling lips all 
betokening that they loved and were anxious about their ruler. 

At length the deep tones of the bells of the Theatiner Church, 
which is nearest to the Residenz, began to toll, and then the people 
knew that King Max had ceased to live. 

His eldest son was at his father’s bedside and piously closed his 
eyes. When the crowd heard he was dead, many sobbed and 
hundreds knelt down to pray for the repose of his soul and the 
future of the kingdom. The Bavarian royal family are always men 
of simple and unaffected intercourse with their subjects. The 
crowd were allowed access to the chamber of death, and permitted 
to gaze on the king (whose motto had been “ God and my people ”), 
while he still lay on the bed where he had breathed his last sigh. 

His son Lewis was proclaimed king the next day. 

Munich at the time I first knew it had a far gayer court than it 
now possesses. 

Though King Max was reserved and quiet by nature, Queen 
Marie loved, in the days of my first residence in Munich, both to 
entertain and to be entertained. Two large State functions always 
took place (as they still do) at the Bavarian court. 

One was a large State concert at which the ladies were ordered 
to appear in feathers and trains, full court costume, and the other 
was a State ball. The ball rodm at Munich is magnificent when 
lighted up, and very brilliant it looked when one night, about 
thirty years ago, I first saw it. The entrance of King Max and 
Queen Marie, ushered in by a long line of chamberlains, was very 
striking and brilliant. When I saw the room again last January, 
it impressed me very much in the same way as it had doneat first, 
so many years before. 

In those days, the names of many historic families were to the 
fore. There was a beautiful countess, covered with diamonds, 
whose death occurred while I was in Munich last wiuter. She was 
so conspicuous an ornament at the court of King Max that I won- 
dered at finding even her name no longer recollected in the court 
set. Her lovely face encircled by curls I saw still hanging on the 
walls of the room called “the Beauty Gallery,” leading from the 
ball room. Names such as Esterhazy, then the Austrian minister 
at the Court of Bavaria, as Prince von Wrede now is, Auersperg, 
Thurn and Taxis, recur to my memory. It was a very brilliant 
winter. After the State ball a series of smaller dances were given, 
called “kammer” balls. They used to take place in a large ball- 
room at the top of the palace. It not being etiquette that the 
corps diplomatique should appear in the king’s presence except in 
uniform, diplomates were not asked to these dances. They were 
delightful re-unions, intimate and friendly parties, and the supper 
under orange trees was always tempting and good. 

The regent, then Prince Luitpold, and his brother Adalbert, 
were very fond of dancing in those good old days. It was quite 
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something to see the former dance the polka mazurka, then a 
fashionable dance, with his cousin the beautiful and fascinating 
Countess de Gumphenberg. 

1 inquired after her last winter and was told she was seventy, 
but still pretty. Then there were the Taschers de la Pagerie. 
They migrated very soon afterwards to Paris, being near relatives 
of the third Napoleon. How witty one of their number was! 

One kammer ball, some one after supper proposed dancing a 
country dance, or la tempéte, one and the same thing. Some 
of the ladies who stood up did not know how to dance it, on which 
the Duchess of Leuchtenberg got up and came forward to show us 
all the way, finally leading it off herself. She was essentially a 
grande dame, but was enamelled wonderfully. The Princess 
Luitpold had a lovely skin, and when the two royal ladies stood 
side by side the enamel showed its real nature, but the duchess 
was so graceful and charming, no one could associate old age with 


her image. 
The end of that Carnival, a town in the Vorarlberg was destroyed 


by fire. 

"To raise funds for its restoration and the relief of the inhabi- 
tants, Duke Max of Bavaria, father of the present Empress Eliza- 
beth of Austria, lent a large room in his palace, and Count Charles 
Tascher de la Pagerie (who died a few years later in Paris) issued 
invitations to ladies and gentlemen to assist him in giving three 
representations of Schiller’s “Song of the Bell” by tableaux 
vivants. It was a most brilliant success. The rehearsals went 


off amicably. The younger Kaulbach designed the dresses. When 
the first night came it was a beautiful sight. After a little French 
piece had been admirably acted on a stage erected in one of the 
largest salons in the palace, the curtain again drew up; a forge 


was seen in front. Schiller’s beautiful poem was recited by Count 
Fritz de Luxburg. Soft music began to play, when another cur- 
tain was withdrawn. Most artistically arranged figures in medieval 
costumes represented in several scenes the “ Song of the Bell.” 
The following evening it was acted before the king and Queen 
Marie, and all the royalties were there. A large sum was realized. 
The old Duchess of Leuchtenberg was there. She sat ina draught 
of air and took cold. Her lying in state, which I attended, her 
funeral procession in the Ludwig Strasse, are among my last recol- 
lections of Munich, as I remember that capital thirty years ago. 
What I saw and heard Jast winter I will tell you in another number. 


(To be concluded.) 





PAUL RAVEN’S CONFESSION. 


By HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ TIE GREEN HILLS BY THE SEA.” 


—_—_———_— 


ISFORTUNE had dogged the heels of Paul Raven as long as 
he could remember. He seemed to have been born to an 
inheritance of trouble. It had left its marks upon his thin spare 
frame, his white face with its transparent skin and conspicuous 
veins, his melancholy eyes, and even upon his black hair, which, 
though he had not reached the age of thirty, was already touched 
with grey. Considered one of the best medical students of his 
year he had only just succeeded in scrambling through his 
examinations, and starting in life as a London doctor he had failed 
to get a single patient. His hopes invariably ended in disappoint- 
ment. In order to explain the: mystery some of his friends took 
to describing him as superficial; others said the clue lay in his 
constitutional timidity, which prevented his doing the right thing 
at the right time. 

But when Paul Raven married a young and beautiful wife, and, 
aided by her money, bought a country practice, a new era seemed 
to have opened for him. A fine old ivy-clad house standing in a 
large garden was selected as their home. By the sale of fruit and 
vegetables he hoped to supplement hisincome. The need of some 
such addition soon became evident, for the practice proved to be 
very different from what it had been represented. In fact, the 
young doctor had been swindled. 

To make matters worse, before the house was properly furnished 
his wife was summoned to the bedside of a sick sister, and while he 
was accompanying her to the station théir servant ran away, carry- 
ing with her some jewellery which belonged to her mistress. Left 
entirely alone he did not know how to act. First he engaged a 
man to do a woman’s work, and when the man got drunk, arranged 
with a charwoman to come in for a few hours daily. 

This happened on a stormy afternoon in January. The wind 
was blowing hard from the north-east, and the air was thick with 
powdery snow. The house, isolated at all times, seemed to have 
been quite shut off frem the outer world. It was as if its 
neighbours had fled, leaving it to bear the brunt of the storm alone. 

Raven, anxious about the safety of his new possessions, 
determined to go round the garden in order to ascertain whether 
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any damage had been done to the trees. Crossing the lawn he 
came upon the track of recent footsteps. He followed them 
through the shrubbery, and just as he was entering the orchard 
beycnd, heard a crash, a shout and a plash, coming apparently 
from a well which was covered over with rotten planks. 
Fortunately, owing to the frost, it contained but little water. 

Raven hastened to the spot and looked down. Through the 
falling snow he could see peering up at him a rough red face with 
a growth of stubbly beard on the chin. 

“Hullo, my man!” he exclaimed. “What are you doing 
there ?” 

“‘T’ve fell in, sir,” was the reply, “ and hurted myself badly, and 
I can’t get out.” 

“So I see,” said Raven, for the mossy walls of the deep well 
were too steep and slippery to support hand or foot. ‘ But before 
I help you out, tell me how you got in?” 

‘‘I was crossing the fields and didn’t know this were a garden, 
and I just stepped through a gap yonder. Honour bright, sir, 
that’s the truth. I’m hurted fearful.” And a hollow groan came 
up from the well. 

“You came through a gap! Then what are those footprints on 
the lawn ?” 

* I don’t know, sir; ’swhelp me, I don’t.” Another groan. 

** You are a stranger here, are you?” 

“Never been within a hundred mile of the place before. Id 
swear that before all the judges in the land. For pity’s sake, sir, 
lend me a hand, for I’m froze to death.” 

Raven helped him out, took him into the kitchen and told him 
to dry his clothes before the fire. The man, though rather uneasy 
at first, soon grew more accustomed to his position. He described 
himself as a bricklayer in search of work, and with fluent tongue 
related a string of heartrending experiences which strongly 
appealed to the sympathies of his hearer. Bread and cheese were 
set before him; also whisky and water, whereat his eyes glistened. 
He had ceased to groan, and was so comfortable that his enter- 
tainer had eventually to hint he had better go. As he rose his 
uneasiness returned. 

“Ah! I had forgotten you were hurt,” said Raven. “I am a 
doctor. Let me see your wounds.” 

“Tt ain’t of no consequence, doctor,” replied the man, colouring. 
‘‘ The likes of me is used to knocks.” 

Raven thought this odd after the groans in the well. “But 
why not let me do what I can?” he urged. 

“ It ain’t of no consequence,” repeated the man, making for the 
door. But before going out he turned to add: “Thank you 
though for your kindness, doctor. I'll not forget it. Maybe I 
can do you a good turn yet.” 

He still hesitated as if he had something more to say, but left it 
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unsaid. The bang with which he closed the back door echoed 
through the half-empty house, and aroused Raven to a sense of his 
loneliness. Something, he knew not what, made him extremely 
nervous. He shivered at the wind moaning in the chimney; he 
started at the chirp of a cricket, and glanced round apprehensively. 
Though the man had gone, he had left behind him a very uncanny 
atmosphere. 

As it was getting dark Raven lighted a lamp and carried it into 
the sitting-room. After placing it upon the table he drew the 
blinds and with great care fastened the shutters. There had 
recently been several robberies in the neighbourhood, and these 
kept recurring to his mind, already unsettled by the misconduct of 
his servant. And now that he had time to think more calmly over 
the appearance of a strange man in the garden, was not that also 
suspicious ? Suppose the two were in league! Raven tried to 
read but could not fix his attention upon the pages. A revolver 
lay in a drawer of the writing-table ; he took it out and loaded all 
the chambers. 

It was in vain that he strove to allay his irrational fears. He 
wanted a tonic, he told himself. He rose to fetch it from the 
surgery, but stopped suddenly, fancying he heard a noise in the 
hall. Inclination strongly urged him to stay where he was, but 
the irresistible power which an unknown danger exerts upon the 
timid, drew him forward. He flung open the door. 

A moving object suddenly appeared in the darkness. Upon the 
impulse of the moment Raven raised his revolver and fired. The 
report was followed by a groan, and a heavy body fell at his feet. 
The silence that followed was intense, even the wind being quiet 
for the moment. 

*‘ You’ve done for me, doctor,” said a hoarse voice faintly. 

It was the voice of the man who had fallen into the well. 
Raven ran back into the room, fetched the lamp, and placing © 
it on the tesselated pavement, knelt by the side of the dying 
man. 

‘Where are you hit ?” he panted. 

‘“‘ They’re coming at eleven,” said the man, so feebly now as to 
be almost inaudible. 

Raven bent his ear lower. 

“Who ?” he ejaculated. 

* To rob——” 

The sentence was never finished. But enough had been said to 
render it more than probable that the speaker had belonged to a 
gang of thieves, and that he had come to inform against his con- 
federates in order to save the property, if not the life, of the man 
who had been so kind to him. 

When this broke upon Raven he was nearly frantic. With 
trembling hands he tore open the shabby fustian waistcoat and 
flannel shirt, but when he beheld that little round hole through 
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which the blood was pouring rapidly, he knew that his professional 
skill would avail him nothing. The man’s pulse, when first tested, 
was scarcely perceptible. A minute or two later it had ceased to 
beat at all. 

So Paul Raven had killed his benefactor. 

Fearful thoughts swarmed in upon his dizzy brain. What was 
he but a murderer? The brand of Cain was upon his forehead, 
and who could see his heart? The carved head of the staircase 
scarcely visible in the gloomy hall became the hangman ; the door 
leading into the garden grew into the gallows; in the space of a 
few moments he suffered all the torments of the condemned. 
Then a mad resolve arose within him. Neither for his own sake 
nor for the sake of the wife who loved him could he face that 
shameful death. No one knew of what he had done. He must 
remove all traces of his act. 

Raven, awakening from a horrible nightmare to an equally 
horrible reality, found himself dragging the body into his bedroom, 
a large square room on the ground floor at the back. His face 
was white and haggard; as he tugged at his heavy burden the 
perspiration started out on his clammy forehead, and his black 
hair hung down in ragged disorder. With wildly staring eyes he 
looked exactly like a madman. And it was instinct rather than 
reason that guided his movements—the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. This led him to conceal the body under the bed until he 
could dig a grave for it, the place selected naturally occurring to 
him as the safest in the house, for here was kept his only property 
of any value, a small box of family plate. By the side of the plate 
the dead man was laid. 

But oh! the blood that flowed from the wound. It left great 
pools upon the pavement in the hall; it stained the carpet in 
hideous patches; it trickled out from beneath the valance that hid 
the body; it ran as if it would never stop, and all efforts to check 
it only made matters worse. Though a doctor by profession, 
Raven was sickened by the ghastly sight. He staggered into the 
kitchen and fetched a pail, but when he went to the pump, that 
also seemed to run blood. He dipped a cloth in the water and it 
came out red. Everything, in his terror-filled eyes, had taken the 
same haunting colour. 

Once more in the hall, with the lamp on one side and the pail 
on the other, he went down on his knees and began to scrub, 
bringing to his task such fierce concentration of purpose that his 
previous fears were forgotten. Here he succeeded fairly weil, but 
in the bedroom he smeared instead of obliterating. Do what he 
would, those dreadful stains remained. When at length, kneeling 
on the wet carpet, he had done all in his power, his eyes travelled 
swiftly over the smudgy pattern, and the horror in them gained 
in intensity, for he realized that he had failed. The open door 
revived his fears. He could not stay in the room with the dead 
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man; he must rest awhile before entering upon the last stage of 
his task. 

Paul Raven returned to the sitting-room and shut himself in. 
There was no sequence in his thoughts; dark and fragmentary, 
they were swept rapidly across his field of mental vision, and he 
shuddered as they passed by. He was far too dazed to notice the 
passage of time. 

Hark! was that the wind? He started in his chair and listened, 
but could hear only the ticking of the clock on the mantelshelf. 
There it was again! Had some one heard the shot and set the 
bloodhounds on his track already? Again! Bah! it was only a 
gust, rattling at the door. 

The clock struck the hour—eleven. Then with a sudden shock 
Paul Raven remembered the words of the dead man: “ They are 
coming at eleven.” 

They were punctual, too. The door opened and four ruffians 
burst into the room. Raven sprung towards his revolver which 
lay upon the table, but stopped half way. He could not kill 
another man. The intruders, puzzled at his attitude, stood 
hesitating near the door, each with a revolver ready for use. 

“What do you want ?” asked Raven. 

“Your money,” replied the foremost of the party, a tall, dark 
man in a faded check suit, “and, by thunder, we mean to have 
it, too.” He commenced operations by securing Raven’s revolver. 

“Take my life. I don’t want it. I have no money.” 

“ Ain’t you, though! Where’s that fine silver you’ve got ?” 
He looked round the room, which contained neither cupboard nor 
closed receptacle of any sort except the writing-table. “It don’t 
seem here. But in this house it is, and we’ll have it before we 
go. There’s a bedroom at the back; is it there?” 

“No,” gasped Raven, almost terrifie1 out of his senses. 

“ You’re right, mate,” cried another of the gang. ‘“ Look at 
the coward, how he shakes! Come with us, you sir, as a kind 
gentleman should. Just show us the way.” 

The desperate energy with which Raven insisted that no silver 
was in the bedroom, convinced them that their guess had very 
nearly hit the mark. They bound his hands firmly with a cord 
which they had brought, and he was compelled to walk between 
two of their number, the tall man carrying the lamp in front, 
while the fourth followed behind with a dark lantern. In the 
bedroom they set their prisoner in a chair, and with levelled 
revolvers stood before him. 

‘“* Now, then,” said the tall man, “ let’s have no more nonsense. 
Where is this silver ? ” 

“Shoot me if you like,” replied Raven. “TI will tell you 
nothing.” 

“We'll see,” said the tall man. “Keep your eyes on him, lads. 
The more he shakes, the nearer I’m getting to the swag.” 
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He began to slouch about the room, and as he approached the 
bed, Raven could not help shuddering. The three watchers raised 
a shout of triumph. 

“‘ Go ahead, mate,” they cried. “It’s under the bed.” 

In their excitement they no longer paid any heed to their 
prisoner. He sat perfectly motionless, feeling that detection had 
overtaken him. In that supreme moment of suspense he was 
little more than a machine, every bodily function being concen- 
trated upon the act of watching. 

The tall man, lifting the valance, thrust his hand under the 
bed, and then with an oath drew it back as if he had been 
stung. 

* ies a corpse,” he shouted excitedly, passing his hand over his 
white face, which thus became smeared with blood. 

His companions, stupefied one moment, were seized with a panic 
the next. They disappeared from the room as if they were 
running for their lives, and the tall man rushed wildly after them. 
Paul Raven, sitting there bound and helpless, could hardly realize 
that he was left alone—alone with the man he had murdered. 

Would they come back? Had they gone to inform against him ? 
How should he escape? Seeing the hangman in every shadow, 
he struggled with the frenzy of despair; he tore the flesh from off 
his wrists ; but the cord held him firmly. Forced to accept the 
impossibility of getting free without assistance, he sat there 
trembling—a poor limp thing with scarcely more vitality than the 
dead man under the bed. His eyes kept incessantly wandering 
towards the valance ; he had a strange dread of seeing it rise to 
show a ghastly face staring at him. 

The long hours dragged by, weighted with terrors both known 
and unknown; the wind howled around the house and rattled at 
the windows, but inside the bedroom reigned the silence of death. 
The lamp flickered and went out, and the darkness that followed 
fitted like a solid mask upon Raven’s face, so that he could not 
move in it—indeed, could scarcely breathe. 

It was not until the cold grey light came stealing through the 
blinds that Paul Raven regained his senses. Then, in the absence 
of any fresh danger, he gradually shook off his stupor and began 
to prepare for the morning. 

The charwoman, when she arrived at seven o'clock, would 
release him, and a conflict with burglars would explain the stains 
on the carpet, all details being avoided lest he should be betrayed 
into inconsistency. Nothing, he would tell her, must be touched 
until he had communicated with the police; then he would get 
her out of the room and lock the door. When the evening came 
he would finish his task; it could not be done during the day. As 
to the future he would devote himself to humanity. If only he 
could save a single life, he should in some measure atone for the 
one he had taken. Surely, even viewed from the standpoint of 
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the public good, that was far better than that he should suffer a 
shameful death, which could not fail to kill another innocent 
person, his wife. 

Such was the programme that Paul Raven mapped out for him- 
self. But he was painfully conscious that it might be interrupted 
at any moment by the return of the burglars to denounce him as 
a murderer, and while waiting for the time when he could remove 
the chief evidence against him, he endured inexpressible torture. 

With the charwoman he was very successful, though he certainly 
overacted his part. He was extremely anxious to impress upon 
her the need of secrecy. There would, he explained to her, be 
less chance of capturing the burglars if their exploits became 
generally known. She was far too astonished at his position to 
criticize his wonderful story or to see anything suspicious in his 
agitated manner. Of course she promised to hold her tongue, and 
then getting through her work with all possible speed, ran back 
to her home in the village and chattered about what she had seen 
and heard. 

This was the longest day in Paul Raven’s life. It seemed to 
him that it would never come to an end. At last, thinking it 
dark enough for his task, he procured a spade and went stealthily 
into a corner of the shrubbery, not very far from the well. The 
walk, short as it was, bristled with horrors, for he saw a spy behind 
every tree and bush. Before he began he stopped to listen. Not 
a leaf moved in the still frosty air; no foot fell upon the hard road 
behind the high wall of the garden; only the stars looked down 
upon him, and they were trembling as he was. 

When he had removed the snow he found the ground too hard 
for the spade to penetrate. This discovery quite unnerved him. 
With parched lips that moved yet spoke not, he leaned heavily 
upon his spade. Despair gnawed at his heart; was not he fighting 
against Fate ? 

But presently he summoned up enough strength to fetch a 
mattock, with which, terrified at the noise he was obliged to make, 
he broke the surface. The soil underneath was soft enough for his 
purpose. Sinking deeper as he turned out the earth, he worked 
with all his might, only stopping at intervals to peer into the 
darkness and listen. His labours were not disturbed by anything 
more startling than a scared rabbit. But even when it seampered 
through the bushes, there appeared just above the level of the 
ground a haggard face staring with glassy eyes. 

At length the first part of his task was finished, and the dead 
man was dragged from beneath the bed and out into the garden, 
the spotless snow shrinking away from the track made by that 
white-faced toiler and his ghastly burden. Slowly, stopping often 
on the way, starting at every sound, he approached the dark 
mound and darker pit in the shrubbery. Then the body was 
placed in the grave prepared for it ; the earth was thrown in and 
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stamped down; there seemed to be such a terrible amount to 
spare ; the snow was spread over it as carefully as possible; and 
then Paul Raven staggered back to the house. 

But not to sleep, though the night was far advanced ; he dared 
not enter the room in which the dead man had lain. He went 
into the sitting-room and locked the door, piled up a fire of 
crackling logs, and pouring out some whisky and water, strove to 
forget what he had done. But his attempt at cheerfulness was a 
dismal failure. The liquid in the glass had a loathsome taste of 
blood; he dashed it into the fire and turned his back on the 
decanter, which, as he remembered with a shock, he had used last 
in the company of the dead man. 

What had he gained by burying the body? A grisly crop of 
dragons’ teeth had sprung up in its stead. He had argued that, 
should the burglars return to denounce him, their statement. 
would be uncorroborated and their word would not weigh against 
his. How painfully weak that argument seemed to him now! 
He was beset by so many perils that he could not hope to guard 
against them all. All night long he sat brooding, constructing a 
hundred plans, and seeing each in turn destroyed by a relentless 
fate, which never wavered until it had conducted him to the 
gallows. 

Next morning, as soon as it was light enough to see, he crept 
out into the garden. There had been a fresh fall of snow during 
the night, and, to his intense relief, the mound was indistinguish- 
able from the rest of the ground. But his footprints were a new 
source of alarm. In order that they might not be a guide to what. 
he had buried, he compelled himself to walk about, making mis- 
leading tracks, but always returning to the shrubbery, which had 
for him an irresistible fascination. He could not leave it for more 
than a few moments at a time, he was so afraid lest some one 
should visit it during his absence. 

About eleven o’clock, as he was passing an open window, he 
thought he heard an unusual stir in the house. With unsteady 
limbs he hastened inside.and found in the hall his wife, who had 

just arrived. There was a smile on her pretty face, for her sister 
had been pronounced out of danger, and as she caught sight of 
her husband, her rosy lips half opened and she advanced with out- 
stretched arms. 

But he shrank away from her. 

“ Lucy,” he said distrustfully, “ what brings you back ? ” 

She saw his face plainly for the first time, and the sight filled 
her with even more dismay than his strange question had done. 

‘What is the matter?” she gasped. “Oh, Paul, how ill you 
look!” 

She tried to take his hand, but with a sudden movement he drew 
it away. She should not touch that guilty hand. Her eyes rested 
upon him with astonishment and reproach. Without another word 
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she led the way into the sitting-room, and he followed silently. 
Then she closed the door and turned to him again. 

“ Paul,” she said gravely, “ what is the matter ?” 

“ Nothing, Lucy, nothing; only I’m worried.” 

“ About what? Why did you snatch your hand away ?” 

“ Because it’s hurt.” 

“Hurt! I am sorry for that, dear,” said she tenderly. “ How 
did you do it ?” 

She approached to kiss him, but again he shrank away from her. 
She had to lean against the table, so great was her agitation. 

“T have had a fight with burglars,” he said, almost groaning out 
the words. 

Great heavens, what a morass of falsehood he was stumbling 
through. But he had to go on and tell the whole story, and she 
listened with a great pity in her loving eyes and believed it every 
word. There was no need for him to point, as he did, in corrobo- 
ration to those stains on the carpet. She shuddered at them as 
he did, though for a very different reason, and in listening she 
forgot the strangeness of his manner. 

“Oh, Paul,” she said, “ how can I ever sleep in that bed again 
after what has taken place around it ?” 

And he wondered how he could. But he did sleep in the bed 
that very night. He slept soundly, too, for he was thoroughly 
exhausted. But next day he again spent the greater part of his 
time in the garden, hovering round that mound in the shrubbery 
like a moth round a flame, waiting with dread for the time when 
it should be exposed to view. 

Anxious as he was to leave the neigbourhood, he dared not do 
so just yet, lest the spade should undo what the spade had done. 
As the snow melted, he felt rather less uneasy, for it was difficult 
to see that the surface had recently been disturbed. Still, the soil 
might sink, dogs might come, and, as he had read, scent his 
handiwork; a thousand dreadful things might happen. If it was 
dangerous to stay, it was still more dangerous to go. It was some 
time before he could tear himself away for even a few hours so as 
to resume his professional duties. 

And now the desire to atone for his act gained strength. Was 
not he sworn henceforward to the cause of humanity? If only he 
could save a life, he might hope that the curse had been removed. 
Though readily seizing every chance of doing good, Raven was 
always most eager to visit those who were believed to be dying. 
A few of his patients happened to be seriously ill, and one or two 
recovered. But when he asked himself whether they would cer- 
tainly have died without his care, the answer was always doubtful ; 
even the opportunity of making reparation seemed to be denied 
tohim. He scoured the country in pursuit of death ; wherever 
the grim foeman lurked, Raven was sure to present himself, ready 
to grapple with him and wrench his prey from his grasp. But 
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misfortune still accompanied the young doctor; notwithstanding 
all his efforts, he could not count a single success. Almost heart- 
broken, looking more like a skeleton than a man, he had to confess 
his failure. 

His fears on his own account were suddenly revived in full 
force. Coming home late one evening, he thought he saw a man 
watching him. He tottered into the house and, dropping into a 
chair, said : 

“ Lucy, those burglars are about again. I can’t stand this place ; 
we must leave it.” 

To throwup the practice in which their money had been sunk 
meant a heavy loss, if not actual ruin. But the gentle wife 
offered no opposition. Her husband’s health was affected ; he would 
be far better away; that was enough for her. 

‘‘ When shall we go, dear ?” she asked. 

‘“‘ To-morrow,” he replied; “ the furniture can follow.” 

Next day, to the surprise of everybody, they disappeared from 
the neighbourhood, and the gossipmongers could not learn where 
they had gone. As a matter of fact, they had taken cheap 
lodgings in London. 

Raven, after vainly seeking for a patient pronounced hopeless 
by every other doctor, took to loitering about dangerous places 
where lives are often lost. The Thames Embankment was his 
favourite haunt. How many of those who saw that haggard, 
shabbily-clad man hurrying along with his eyes fixed hungrily 
upon the sluggish river, guessed what a strange story was his? It 
was food that he wanted, many thought, and‘more than one pitying 
soul offered him money. Not one had any idea that he was 
craving for a life to save. 

The chance came at last. One dusky evening, shortly after the 
narrowing lane of lights had begun to flicker along the river, he 
was passing over Westminster Bridge when he saw a woman 
clamber up the parapet, jump off and disappear. For the first 
time for many months—years they seemed to him—Paul Raven 
felt something like a thrill of joy. - With trembling eagerness he 
mounted the parapet and sprang after the woman. 

A policeman saw them go. He looked over the bridge and 
beheld two objects floating not very far apart in the dark river. 
One was drifting and the other swimming. A moment later, and 
they were together. He turned his head away to hail a boat. 
When he looked next, they had vanished. 

When Paul Raven’s body was brought ashore and searched, 
there was found upon it the confession which, with but little altera- 
tion, has been set. down in these pages. It was no product of an 
over-excited brain: it was a fact. Four men, subsequently con- 
victed of burglary, corroborated it in the dock. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HERE was a little dance at Hoppen Court, and small though it 
was it meant a fortnight’s excitement to those young people 
from the neighbourhood who were bidden to it, for Hoppen was 
well put away among green hills, where builders came not, and if 
a rustic family migrated, their cottage stood empty. But Hoppen 
Court was not dull, for a whole brood of pretty lively girls, with 
two or three brothers at times, kept a stir of happy life about it. 

Lotty Cleeve, who lived in the old rectory with her grandmother 
and aunt, sent “to town” for a new white silk frock for the dance 
in order to give a striking proof of emancipation. She was just 
twenty-one, an heiress ina small way, and, she believed, eminently 
good-looking. Some people admired the girls at Hoppen Court 
exceedingly. Lotty considered them over-rated, especially Sylvia, 
who was her own age, and such a favourite with Mrs. Tom 
Spenthorpe. 

Mrs. Tom Spenthorpe was not an inhabitant of the neighbour- 
hood, but her brother-in-law was the owner of Tanley Place, a 
rich bachelor, called by men of forty-five “ young Spenthorpe,” 
and by youths of twenty “ old Godfrey.” 

The Tom Spenthorpes lived at present on the borders of the 
Lake of Lucerne, but were staying at Tanley, when the Wenhams 
gave their little dance at Hoppen. She was very anxious that 
Godfrey should secure Sylvia Wenham as mistress of Tanley, 
whose beauties and social value demanded a mistress to turn them 
to the best account ; but had been disagreeably surprised to hear 
him speak of Lotty Cleeve, whom she had called a “lumpy girl,” 
with considerable interest. Her father had been a very kind 
friend to him, and he had been one of her guardians up to the 
present time. 

“It is a pumpkin to a peach,” Mrs. Tom said to herself, seeing 
the two girls stand side by side in the course of the little dance at 
the Court. And yet Lotty was resplendent in her brand-new silk 
frock “from town,” her brown eyes were bright, her complexion 
brilliant. “A pumpkin toa peach!” No one knew what Godfrey 
Spenthorpe thought; he sat by his sister’s side twisting the end 
of his moustache, and slightly frowning. 
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‘“‘ Godfrey, you are becoming a sort of Mahomet’s coffin hanging 
between the skies of the young and the earthly paradise of the 
old. Don’t you ever dance ?” 

‘Sometimes, but chiefly on my partners’ toes, so I spare them 
much of the painful pleasure. But you will be glad to hear that 
I am engaged for the next dance to Lotty Cleeve. Tell me who 
is that Lamia in panoply of jet upon whose arm Lotty is leaning 
as though they were two lovers in a wood ?” 

“That, I am told, is a Miss Matsey, governess at the new 
rectory. She is a striking young woman, but don’t you think she 
paints ?” 

‘A young woman should be a bit of an artist,” responded 
Godfrey with a guileless air. ‘It strikes me that I have seen her 
before.” 

‘“‘T hear that she is to spend the holidays with Charlotte Cleeve. 
I call it simple perversity that with all these charming girls here 
she should go out of her way to make friends with her. Now, 
Godfrey, what are you ‘crumbling’ your moustache about? I 
know it means mischief.” 

‘ Reflection,” answered Spenthorpe. “I am going to be 
fascinated by the Lamia. I am quite aware that when you see us 
deep in conversation together, you will picture her presiding at 
Tanley.” 

“*T don’t like dangerous jests, Godfrey.” 

“Well, some works of art are too costly for one’s means. Sylvia 
is coming to talk to you, and I am going to be introduced to 
Lotty Cleeve’s friend.” 

“But Sylvia used to be such a pet of yours,” complained Mrs. 
Tom. 

‘Excuse me.” Godfrey was on his feet with the promptitude 
characteristic of him. He was soon seen in quiet, apparently 
interesting talk with the graceful Miss Matsey. 

Mrs. Tom, Sylvia, and Lotty glanced at them from time to 
time, puzzled. Sylvia flitted about among her guests, taking 
trouble that every one should have their share of attention and 
amusement, but she was not frankly enjoying herself as her sisters 
were. 

“It was in Berlin I saw you,” Mr. Spenthorpe said a little 
suddenly to Miss Matsey. She turned her golden-brown eyes full 
upon him smilingly. 

“I wish we had met before, it would give me at least a fancy of 
old acquaintance; I am so very much alone.” 

“ Lord X. was there with his daughter the year I mean,” went 
on Mr. Spenthorpe. ‘She was a child, scarcely sixteen.” 

Miss Matsey looked with polite inquiry at him—what were 
Lord X. and his daughter to her? 

The friendship, brand-new and piping-hot between Lotty and 
Miss Matsey, was only to be satistied by a meeting every day, 
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whatever the weather happened to be. On the morning after the 
dance they met under umbrellas. Lotty was very much pleased 
with herself. Mr. Spenthorpe had danced three times with her, 
and notice from him was distinction; moreover, it might lead to 
something more—a great triumph over the girls at the Court. 
Why Lotty’s innermost soul should crave for a triumph over her 
old playmates is an unsolved mystery. 

She was in reality very anxious'to talk it over with her Lina, to 
woo from her a delicate sympathy and judicious advice. She was 
not artful, and presently launched into every detail of conversa- 
tion she had held with him. 

Miss Matsey was less responsive than she had expected. 

“T’m afraid, dear child, he is not a man to be trusted,” she said. 
“T hope you don’t mind my telling you so frankly, Lotty. I have 
seen too much of the world to be deceived. You must not let 
him amuse himself with you, dear.” 

“T shall take very good care of that,” asserted Lotty, elevating 
her chin. 

“He began very artfully with me,” laughed her friend. “He 
wanted to pretend that we were old friends. I did not fall into 
the trap. You are far, far too good for him, Lotty. I will not 
have you waste a thought on him, dearest.” 

Lotty was a trifle disappointed, but she was speedily distracted 
by a most agreeable discussion. Miss Matsey had promised to 
spend the holidays at the old rectory, but her views extended 
further than that. She had drawn a fascinating picture of herself 
and Lotty established in a little flat in London. Lotty burned to 
emancipate herself from the amiable fuss of grandmamma and aunt. 
The joys of freedom and patronage would meet together in carry- 
ing this scheme into effect, and as Mrs. Spenthorpe was going to 
take Sylvia abroad with her, Lotty was resolved to take a tour in 
company with Miss Matsey, after having tasted of the delights of 
London. 

Some weeks passed by after Miss Matsey had become firmly 
established at the old rectory, and there was a great deal of sitting 
and whispering in corners, while the grandmother and aunt gently 
wondered how long the visit was likely to last. 

After Miss Matsey’s warning against Mr. Spenthorpe, she proved 
her friendship for Lotty by taking upon herself the whole burden 
of the conversation, whenever they fell in with him. She made 
herself a most effectual shield against any treacherous pressing of 
attentions upon her beloved friend. 

At length Miss Matsey said with the utmost sweetness, ‘“‘ Dearest 
Lotty, we have been a tiny bit dull lately ; what do you say to 
getting up theatricals? you would look too sweet on the stage.” 

Lotty was enchanted, although her whole experience of acting 
had been being pushed like a big doll through very small parts in 
some juvenile performances at Hoppen Court. 
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Lotty had never been thwarted in her fancies, so Miss Matsey’s 
little plan was swiftly put in train. The poor old rectory’s eccle- 
siastical dust was shaken by all the usual terrors of such an 
invasion. 

The great evening arrived in due time, a large audience was 
collected, and Miss Matsey was the star, and the only star— 
perhaps that a tinsel one—of the performance. The actors were 
delighted with themselves, and a good deal of loud laughing and 
chattering distinguished the company as it trooped together to 
join the guests. 

Miss Matsey, however, held herself aloof with an air of modest 
dignity very graceful in the heroine of the evening. She had 
said to herself “now or never,” as she gazed at her reflection 
attired in the perfectly successful costume for the sake of which 
the piece had been chosen. When she saw Godfrey Spenthorpe’s 
hawk face approaching her after supper, she said again, “ now or 
never,” and the colour deepened in her cheek, and a bright spark 
lit up her golden-syrup eyes. 

“Ts there any place where we can have a quiet talk, Miss 
Matsey ?” he asked. 

She could have wished that she could trace a little anxiety in 
his steel-blue gaze. 

*‘ There is one nook, I think,” she answered softly, and led the 
way to a small room, which she herself had arranged most care- 
fully, without of course the least idea of holding this interview in 
it. But it was already tenanted. A rosy damsel who had smiled 
through the part of the ingénue of the piece fanned herself on one 
seat, and the youthful “ manager,” who had taken all the company 
under his patronage, calling them all by their Christian names 
after the first rehearsal, occupied the other. 

“‘ Not here, not here, my child,” he murmured, as Miss Matsey 
glanced untenderly upon him. 

Mr. Spenthorpe looked as though he saw a blackbeetle and was 
inclined to tread on it. He led Miss Matsey to the one peaceful 
spot left, the deserted stage behind the drop scene. He brought 
forward a couple of cane chairs lately occupied by the unhappily 
self-conscious lovers of the piece. 

“Tf the curtain were to draw up now,” suggested Miss Matsey. 

“A very mistaken impression might be conveyed,” said Mr. 
Spenthorpe. 

His air was collected, almost serious. 

“ Am I going to have a scolding ?” Miss Matsey asked patheti- 
cally. 

© Miss Matsey,” he began, ignoring the query, “I have never 
acquired the art of beating about the bush. I have a question or 
two to put to you. Am I mistaken in supposing that you said you 
had never been in Berlin?” 

She slowly opened her large fan and fanned herself. That was 
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the one instant she had for finding her feet, when she knew that 
the ground was slipping from under them. 

“‘ Mr. Spenthorpe, I was always bad at a catechism, even when it 
was put to me by my pastors and masters. If you contemplate 
putting me through one I must ask your authority.” 

“Certainly. My right is the particular interest I take in 
Charlotte Cleeve, of whom until three months agoI was guardian. 
She proposes to spend some time with you this summer, she tells 
me.” 

And you are jealous of me. I feel flattered. Ah, Mr. Spen- 
thorpe, Lotty has been an angel to me. You cannot guess the 
isolation, the bitterness, of a lot like mine! ” 

Mr. Spenthorpe’s heart was tough without, tender within ; he 
felt “like a brute.” 

“IT have just come from spending three days at Grey Towers, 
which is, you know, Lord X.’s place. Shall I say anything more, 
Miss Matsey ? ” 

“Pray say on. No doubt your story is interesting, though I 
cannot tell why you should choose me for your audience.” 

“No? You wish it in the shape of a story. Very well. Lord 
X. was left a widower with an only daughter, Lady Elisabeth Z., a 
child of thirteen. He was recommended as a temporary governess 
a young lady of charming manners and great musical ability. 
Lady Elisabeth became so attached to this lady that she remained 
in the family for nearly three years. X. was sent on a political 
mission to Berlin, and his daughter and her governess accompanied 
him. The girl, from being very affectionate and unreserved with 
her father, had become shy and cold. The governess used to 
lament this openly to him. ‘Girls of that age had difficult tem- 
pers, and have to be humoured,’ she used to say. X. did not at 
that time think of blaming her for the estrangement, which how- 
ever was peculiarly distressing to him. 

“ They were Catholics, and Lady Elisabeth was in the habit of 
going to early mass attended by her maid. One morning neither 
she nor the maid came home. The governess did not give the 
alarm at once; she said afterwards that she was afraid of giving 
a X. uncalled-for worry, but rushed out herself in search of her 
pupil. 

“The child’s whole life would have been wrecked to a certainty 
but for a happy chance—perhaps her good angel was not far off. 
She was seen by a friend of her father’s. One glance into a close 
carriage showed a scared familiar little face in company with one 
with which the police had more than a passing acquaintance. In 
half a moment the blind was violently pulled down, but a signal 
flew along the street, and the carriage was arrested at the gate. 
Altogether the runaway was not absent more than a couple of 
hours, but all the plans were skilfully laid, and but for that one 
unforeseen check the child only just out of her English nursery 
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would have been tied to one of the worst of cosmopolitan 
scum. 

“ Then arose the question, did she carry on her acquaintance with 
the rascal—who called himself a Prussian count—merely through 
those morning walks with the maid? At every other time her 
governess was with her, and she most solemnly denied all know- 
ledge of the affair. 

‘However Lady Elisabeth fell ill from the shock and told the 
whole story. The governess had introduced ‘the count,’ had en- 
couraged the love-making, had fostered in her terror of her father 
giving her for stepmother a woman she particularly feared, and of 
whom Lord X. had never thought; and finallv persuaded her that 
she had so far committed herself that she was bound to run away 
with the man. The girl declared that she had been frightened 
into it, and was only too thankful to escape. It is a gruesome 
story, but my reason for telling it is a strong one. The name of 
the governess was Lina Matsey.” 

Miss Matsey rose from her seat and shut her fan abruptly, 

“Yes,” she said, in a low trembling voice, “a lonely, friendless 
woman like myself is at the mercy of a cowardly, truthless girl. I 
am hunted down.” 

‘“*No,” said Spenthorpe. “ Far from it. You are competent to 
give first-rate music lessons if you consent to set up in town. I 
wi}l engage that you have a fair start on condition that you break 
off with Miss Cleeve, and promise never to take a private situation 
again.” 

’She looked into his steel-blue eyes with sharp scrutiny, and 
then subsided into contemptuous indifference. 

*‘ Your ideas are singularly crude,” she observed, sitting down 
again. 

me I daresay, but that is of small consequence at this moment. 
Do you accept the terms ?” 

Miss Matsey laughed. “Oh, you amuse me, you country squire! 
I am to renounce my domestic slavery for worse drudgery. Can 
you picture me trudging about in all weathers to teach the scales 
to red-fingered girls? Frankly, I have resigned my charming 
situation. I came because they were rich, easy-going people, but 
it is paying too dearly for carriages and comfort. Lotty is another 
matter. She is her own mistress, and if she prefers my company 
and London to stagnation in a village, who is to prevent it? We 
fight with equal weapons there!” 

At this moment the curtain trembled and began wrinkling at 
the foot. They both observed it and rose ; a suppressed laugh was 
just audible. 

Miss Matsey fell fainting into his arms with that perilous 
abandon so effective on the stage,and which requires much practice. 
He caught her firmly under the arms, and placed her on a chair 
to fall off or to support herself as she listed. He was quite aware 
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that she was no more faint than he was. Up ran the curtain, and 
at one bound he had knocked over the lank figure of “the 
manager,” who had the cord in his hand. 

“Hullo, young man! I’m afraid I almost bowled you over !” 
said Mr. Spenthorpe mildly, watching the furious youth pick him- 
self up gasping and rumpled. 

“J—I don’t know what you call ‘ almost,’ ” he spluttered. 

“ T'll explain,” and Spenthorpe’s tone changed to sudden severity. 
“ You have had almost too much champagne, sir, and it is time you 
went home.” He seized the arm of the discomfited one in a hard 
grip, and led him away in the face of two or three other abashed 
young persons, who had rashly ventured to attempt playing a trick 
upon the master of Tanley. 

“See that this gentleman has his hat and coat, Stephens,” he 
said to his own man, who was in the hall, and turned away quite 
sure that the youth’s impudence was taken out of him for that 
evening. 


CHAPTER II. 


WHEN Lotty went to her friend in. order to receive praise and con- 
gratulation upon the success of the party, she found the fair Lina 


in deep depression. 

“TI must leave you, dearest,” she said, embracing her. “I had 
letters this morning of which I did not tell you. Iam going to 
town; I wish you were coming with me.” 

“TI will,” cried Lotty. ‘It will be horridly dull now every- 
thing is over, and as for Mr. Spenthorpe, he is always here, and, 
of course, I don’t care a button for him—cross old thing! ” 

“Lotty, I have cruel enemies; listen, dear.” Then Miss 
Matsey told her version—thoroughly revised from the original— 
of the story of her former pupil. Of course Lotty was violently on 
her side. 

_Spenthorpe, poor guileless man, had not calculated upon this 
simple scheme. He found Lotty forearmed against all he had to 
say; but Lotty was annoyed and put out. She did not want to 
offend him; she might—she did not know. She liked to think it 
was in her power to have Tanley, and certainly he had had 
thoughts of her. 

Miss Matsey reassured her. Mr. Spenthorpe was just the sort of 
man to care more for her if she gave him the trouble to come 
after her. 

Then Lotty, with great abruptness, announced to her astonished 
relatives that she and her friend were going up to town for a time. 
She should come back and see them sometimes, of course ; but she 
wanted to see a little more of the world. It was done in a vil- 
lainous, heartless manner, but Lotty was delighted with herself. 

T 
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She had not a thought for any one in the world besides herself 
and “ Lina.” 

There was no delay. Miss Matsey had no longer any motive 
for stopping at Hoppen, and started for town with a good packet 
of bank notes in her purse, and her boxes stuffed with presents 
from Lotty. 

Spenthorpe came to the old rectory, and found they were gone. 
‘“‘ He made a great fuss about what was no business of his,” said 
Lotty, and set the two old ladies helplessly wavering between 
the, two opposite versions of the Berlin story. 

Miss Matsey had to discover that Lotty as her own mistress 
was not the pliable being she had expected, but excessively 
obstinate and self-opinionated. In spite of her infatuation for 
her friend she had to be humoured, and Miss Matsey foresaw 
trouble. The girl was jealous, and required to be caressed and 
flattered without stint. Lina groaned over the dire necessity 
of paying in one way or another for the pleasant things of life. 

Lotty came to town with the fresh appetite of a country girl 
for amusement. Theatres especially were her delight, and she 
was absolutely without discrimination in her tastes. Miss Matsey 
preferred certain theatres to anything else, but she did not care 
to be dragged to circuses and all the smaller entertainments. 
Lotty was like a schoolboy set loose upon tarts. She was never 
tired ; she did not care about making new acquaintances ; but she 
liked to tear about in cabs for sixteen out of the twenty-four hours, 
“ seeing something,” or buying something. 

A proof that she was a little bit afraid of Miss Matsey was that 
she never ventured to ask her where she had been, or who she had 
been with when that lady absented herself. Lina seemed to have 
a good many friends, although she did not introduce Lotty to 
them. But at length, one day, she said: 

“ Lotty, dear, I want to take you to see a little woman I know 
—an American, Mrs. Triggs Campbell. I have promised to look 
in this evening and to bring you. It is quite the thing to know 
her ; every one is talking about her.” 

Lotty was delighted, but could not get Miss Matsey to answer 
any questions about the lady. 

They drove to the “ Langham,” and were shown into a private 
sitting-room lit with pink lamps, and profusely decorated with 
highly-scented flowers. There was a bizarre confusion of orna- 
mental objects superadded to the utter commonplace of the small 
room. 

Mrs. Triggs Campbell came rustling forward to meet them—a 
sort of embodied tropical flower. Her face was of distinct pink 
and white, in Lotty’s eyes very lovely. Her dark sparkling eyes 
looked out from below a curled mass of light yellow hair decorated 
with topazes and gold. Her long, straight-falling gown was of rich 
amber satin frecked with brown irregular spots of velvet, like those 
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on the lip of an orchid, with a deep border of gold work and 
beetles’ wings. 

Instead of the conventional welcome Lotty expected, she was 
received in the open arms of this dazzling apparition, and kissed 
on either cheek. Now in her small soul Lotty was as conventional 
a being as ever emerged from an English village, and recoiled the 
least little bit from this unlooked-for reception. But the mo- 
mentary awkwardness that seized her was quickly dispelled by the 
frank voice and warmth of manner in which Mrs. Campbell 
declared her pleasure in making her acquaintance. 

Holding her hands she said to Miss Matsey: “It is as I told 
you—this dear child has often come to me in my spirit dreams. 
Do you not see chains of flowers stretching around her and twin- 
ing about me?” 

“You know what a very earthly person I am,” returned Miss 
Matsey. “I can’t see your marvels, though of course I believe in 
them.” ; 

“We will make you see in time,” said Mrs. Campbell softly. 
“You, dear child, do not you experience a peculiar feeling when 
you approach me?” 

“T don’t know ; I think I do,” murmured Lotty, who was chiefly 
engaged in wondering what scent the lady used, and why there 
was a stuffed tiger near the fireplace. 

‘Ah, we shall know one another better soon,” said Mrs. 
Campbell caressingly. 

“It’s too soon to begin initiation yet; let us amuse ourselves,” 
struck in Miss Matsey gaily. ‘Any one coming to you to- 
night ?” 

“One or two inquirers,” murmured Mrs. Campbell abstractedly. 
Then they took comfortable chairs, and drank coffee, while Lotty 
listened to the bright airy talk of the other two, with a dim idea 
that a brilliant play was being acted for her exclusive benefit. 
Lina laughed heartily when she told her this afterwards. 

Then three men entered almost simultaneously. One of them 
was a handsome man with a big fair moustache, who was intro- 
duced to her as Mrs. Campbell’s brother “ Adolph.” Miss Matsey 
called him “count.” Lotty felt a little confused, for she had not 
supposed there were American counts—no, the foreign title must 
have been conferred, probably for military service. 

He took the entertainment of the young stranger upon himself 
at once with the greatest good-nature, and presently Miss Matsey 
followed Mrs. Campbell, and leaning over her chair joined in the 
talk of the other group. Of the two strangers one was of the 
gilded youth species, the other gaunt and shabby; but they were 
alike hanging eagerly upon the words of occult wisdom that flowed 
from the pink lips of Mrs. Triggs Campbell. 

From time to time Lotty overheard broken sentences such as, 
“Each precious stone has its secret—we shall work them all out 

T2 
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in time—patience, patience is needed—and sympathetic souls.” 
“And this unknown colour ‘ zool ’—awfully funny to know of a 
colour nobody else knows—call my two-year-old ‘ Zool,’ good win- 
ning name, you know—the greatest fortune the world has seen 
yet ;” this last murmur from the lean shabby man. “ Electricity 
is but a glimmer——” Mrs. Campbell again. 

“‘ How wonderful Mrs. Campbell seems,” said Lotty to the hand- 
some Adolph. 

“Say she is opening new worlds, beyond me I confess; but she 
has extraordinary powers. She can make these two men do what 
she pleases, and they are only two out of hundreds.” 

Then Adolph returned to the task of amusing Lotty—not a 
very difficult one. They were playing some infantile species of 
gambling game, in which Lotty won several mechanical toys, 
which she was delighted to play with. 

‘“‘ Heavens! ” said Miss Matsey under her breath, “ how wonder- 
ful these English country girls are. They ought to be in their 
cradles till they are five-and-twenty.” 

“You, on the other hand, ma chére, represent those who never 
needed a cradle,” laughed Mrs. Campbell. 

When Lotty was reminded that it was time to go home, she felt 
like a child of seven fetched from its first dance. 

“ Oh, what a perfect evening,” she sighed. 

‘- T must not take you there too often,” Miss Matsey said jokingly. 
And in point of fact, Lina did not seem anxious to encourage the 
acquaintance, but Lotty took the bit between her teeth, and dili- 
gently sought every opportunity of cementing the friendship so 
happily begun. She went headlong into it, as she had done into 
intimacy with Miss Matsey. 

One day, Mrs. Triggs Campbell asked her to go back with them 
to the charming house on the Lake of Lucerne, where her husband 
was waiting for her to join him, having been to Paris about 
furnishing. 

Lotty’s ecstasies knew no bounds. Miss Matsey received the 
news with cynical calm. “I wonder what will become of me if 
you desert me, Lotty,” she said presently. 

“How can you, Lina? Of course we will go abroad together— 
some other time. I suppose you could not come too? But any- 
how, you will keep on the flat while I am away. I have heaps of 
money ; such a lot has been saved.” 

Lotty was less interested in the strange things that went on at 
Mrs. Campbell’s séances, which were attended by from six to ten 
persons at a time, than in the lady herself, and the fair mous- 
tached Adolph. She did not care about seeing her double, finding 
out how to make a fabulous fortune by one stroke, or looking into 
the future, beyond the assurance that she “would marry a very 
handsome man, and be very rich and happy.” The “very hand- 
some man ” could not be Mr. Spenthorpe ; Lotty began to regard 
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that gentleman as a bore. Now certainly the count was strikingly 
handsome. 

“So you are going,” remarked Lina, when all was settled. 
“Well, we are straws on the wind. I never expect anything to 
last, and I don’t know that I want it. All right, I’ll keep house 
for you till you turn up again.” 

“ What will you do to amuse yourself?” Lotty asked. 

‘‘ Goon the stage probably; a friend has offered me an engage- 
ment.” 

Lotty was astonished. She had heard Lina speak of having 
known certain actresses, yet looked upon them still as beings 
apart. 

“I thought you said it required so much training,” she ventured 
to remark. 

To which her friend made no reply. 


CHAPTER III. 


Dvrinc the journey from London to Paris, Mrs. Campbell was 
accommodating enough to throw aside all signs of the mystic, and 
to show herself a shrewd woman of business. It appeared, how- 
ever, that she was very delicate, and required a great many doses 
of something she declared to be horrid stuff, to keep her up. In 
Paris she persuaded Lotty to buy some beautiful sapphires set 
with brilliants, the lucky stones for her to wear, she told her. Lotty 
enjoyed the importance of spending a large sum of money, but 
Mrs. Campbell said she should not allow her to become extrava- 
gant and took charge of her cash-box. 

They arrived hot and weary in the dancing morning sunlight 
at Lucerne, and were met by Mr. Triggs Campbell, a big orange- 
bearded man, with a manner Lotty found rather over-familiar. 
Still, she was shy, and his frank, free-and-easy bearing put her at 
her ease. Lotty was not hypercritical about manners. 

It proved to be a longish drive to the chalet, which Mrs. Camp- 
bell had described as a rustic gem, overlooking the blue waters of 
the lake. 

The first sight of it proved that she had fallen into the common 
practice of describing things rather as she wished them to be than 
as they were. The chalet was desolate and dark, amid overgrown 
neglected vegetation. There was no garden, and the lake was not 
visible from it. An untidy Swiss girl opened the door. 

“Our household as well as our furniture come from Paris next 
week, dear,” said Mrs. Campbell cheerfully. “I wish we could 
have been quite smart to welcome you, but we shall all have to 
rough it a bit for a few days.” 

“T don’t know your views about luxuries, my dear young lady,” 
said Mr. Campbell, “ but they are essential to Mrs. Campbell. I 
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shall call you Lotty, it’s an endearing little name, and we want 
you to feel at home. I am Fred, and my wife’s Mimi. Oh, here’s 
Dolph.” 

Yes, there was the count in a cloud of tobacco smoke, between 
the wreaths of which he kissed his sister, and pressed Lotty’s 
hand. 

She was shown her room. “ You speak German of course, dear 
love,” said Mrs. Campbell. 

“Not a word. I thought I told you so.” 

‘“‘ Never mind ; of course the servants understand nothing else, 
but you will soon get on.” 

It was a very odd thing, Adolph at the chalet was not so hand- 
some as Adolph at the “ Langham”; perhaps it was that he never 
dressed with pains in this family party. 

The chalet was meagrely furnished. Lotty, who loved to be 
comfortable, looked in vain for anything she cared to sit on besides 
the couch appropriated to Mrs. Campbell. 

When she came down for coffee, she found her reclining on it, 
having just taken a dose of her cordial. 

“It smells rather like brandy,” observed Lotty, who had the 
very slightest possible acquaintance with that useful liquid. 

“My love, it is a pure vegetable essence,” explained Mrs. 
Campbell. “Fancy drinking brandy.” 

“Of course I knew it was not,” Lotty hastened to add. 

Mrs. Campbell did not look her best ; she was wrapped in an old 
black cashmere tea-gown lined with faded blue, with very dirty 
lace ruffles. 

“‘ My treasure of a maid has been obliged to stop in Paris,” she 
said, catching the direction of Lotty’s eyes; “I don’t know what 
I shall do—I am a foolish, helpless wretch.” 

“‘T hope you will let me be of use to you,” Lotty suggested. 

“You darling! Fred has got one of his friends with him, a 
person of importance, you see,” Mrs. Campbell went on. “It is 
*Dolph we shall look to to entertain us ; there is no one like Dolph. 
Fred is terribly sought after on political affairs. Letters with 
royal signatures are quite common with us, my dear.” 

At a little distance Mr. Campbell was deep in conversation with 
a grimy German. 

Adolph strolled in and began to make himself agreeable. 

* Are they talking about that wonderful colour ‘zool’?” Lotty 
asked, glancing towards the other two men. 

To her discomfiture, Mrs. Campbell broke into a shrill prolonged 
peal of laughter. Adolph frowned, and muttered something about 
“a fool.” ‘ She is over-excited,” he said; “ you had better go to 
your room and rest, Mimi.” 

“It’s my head,” sighed his sister, and waving a kiss to Lotty, 
left the room. 

“I want to unpack,” Lotty remarked, “so I shall go too.’ She 
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did not always know what to say to Adolph, and did not care to be 
left with the three men. 

Presently she came to Mrs. Campbell’s door, with a timid knock, 
and presented a very pale face and round eyes to her friend. 

“ T have lost,” she faltered— I can’t think how it happened— 
my sapphires, and my pearl necklace and earrings.” 

‘My dear love,” shrieked Mrs. Campbell, “ you must be mis- 
taken. A pearl necklace? Not of any value I hope?” 

“Oh, yes; it was left to me, and aunt did not want me to take 
it to London. There were diamonds in the pendants, and—what 
shall I do?” 

“ Another railway robbery at the frontier, I’m afraid!” Mrs. 
Campbell exclaimed. Then running to her own box she dived into 
it, and throwing up her hands with a shriek, cried “ Oh, heavens, 
my ruby bracelet, given me by the Princess of Crustenberg 
Rollstein, is gone! It is worth eighty guineas.” 

Upon hearing of these losses Mr. Campbell was greatly agitated, 
swore a good deal, and declared that he would show the authorities 
that he was not to be trifled with—he would send off half a dozen 
telegrams at once. 

Lotty could not sleep that night, and rose early, meaning to go 
in search of the lake and distant snow peaks before the others were 
up. She was met at the door by Mr. Campbell in very négligé 
costume, who told her that the air was most pernicious in that 
country when the dews were rising, and that if the natives saw her 
straying about alone they would be rude to her. ‘ We must have 
the pleasure of showing you our sights, my dear,” he said, and 
Lotty was sure he meant to be kind, though she was rather dis- 
appointed when she was told that the middle of the day was too 
hot for walking, and that she must wait till the evening. 

More shaggy Germans came in and out; Mr. Campbell was 
always busy, Mrs. Campbell languid. , 

However, after the evening meal, the two gentlemen took Lotty 
in a boat on the lake, although by that time it was too dark to see 
anything. ‘We shall see the fireworks all the better,” said Mr. 
Campbell. 

There was a féte being held in Lucerne. The hotels were 
illuminated, a band was playing in front of the “ International,” 
and double semi-circles of lights were prettily reflected in the 
water. Boats hung with coloured lanterns were swaying about, 
somewhat crowded together, in the darkness. They were dan- 
gerous neighbours, unskilfully managed by rough noisy crews. 
Fireworks blazed, and rockets fell among them. Moving about on 
the black water, with the voices of invisible people around her was 
very strange and exciting to Lotty. She realized that she was in 
a foreign country. 

She felt sure that evening that Adolph was in love with her. 
He had evidently been carried away from the first time they had 
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met. It was unfortunate for him, for Lotty did not think she was 
in love with him, and moreover, Lotty had been brought up under 
the very wing of Mrs. Grundy, and she must know something 
more certain about the social standing of a man before she 
thought of marrying him. She doubted Adolph being wealthy, 
and her dream was to marry a very rich man. 

The three days that followed were all hot, and Lotty began to 
weary of being kept indoors till the evening. ‘ When shall I see 
the country ?” she asked. 

“Next week, my dear child, when Mimi is recovered and I am 
less busy,” answered Mr. Campbell. ‘ You would not like to go 
about with only Dolph, would you ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

* But there is no harm in letting him row you about the lake; 
it is good for you, and he is very good-natured,” put in Mrs. 
Campbell from her sofa. 

So evening after evening found the pair gliding about the calm 
waters just after the sun went down. Lotty found it very 
romantic, and ventured to coquet a little—a very little be it said 
—but as much as she knew how, with her admirer. As such she 
undoubtedly classed Adolph now—poor fellow, she could not help 
feeling sorry for him; of course he did not dream of any return of 
affection ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


THERE was no sign of servants or furniture from Paris, and the 
chalet continued to be as uncomfortable as it was possible to be. 
Lotty had always imagined an air of luxury about life abroad, and 
it struck her that on the whole her experience so far had not been 
happy. 

One afternoon Mr. Campbell was writing and smoking, with 
bottle and glass at his elbow, according to his custom, when she 
hurried into the room. 

“Oh, do come, I am sure Mimi is dreadfully ill! ” she exclaimed. 
‘‘T went to her room, she called out in such an odd voice, ‘ Come 
along in, whoever you are!’ She has some fever and does not 
know what she is saying. Could I go to Lucerne for a doctor ?” 

Mr. Campbell pushed his chair back, and with a heavy frown 
went out of the room saying: ‘ Don’t trouble yourself. She has 
these nervous attacks sometimes. She will be all right to-morrow.” 

But Lotty was really uneasy. She was terrified lest Mrs. 
Campbell should die and leave her there, with a wholly selfish 
terror. She followed Mr. Campbell upstairs, therefore, and 
listened outside the door. 

To her amazement she heard the two voices in high altercation. 
Mr. Campbell was swearing at his wife—Lotty trembled—but Mrs. 
Campbell was swearing at her husband—and Lotty fled downstairs, 
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to think the matter over with a lingering hope that it was the 
delirium of fever. 

At supper no remark to that effect was made, although the 
invalid did not appear. 

Then Lotty said to herself, “She must be mad!” She felt 
greatly frightened. 

“The boat is ready,” Adolph whispered. Two of the German 
friends were present, and she was vexed to notice smiles exchanged 
among them and their host. 

“T think I shall stop at home,” she said sullenly. 

“No, we are in the way, and I want to talk things over with 

ou.” 

Adolph’s manner was determined, so Lotty went. 

“ Really, I don't think I can stay here much longer,” she began 
hurriedly as she stepped into the boat. “It is so inconvenient 
with Mimi always ill—it is like being alone.” 

He pulled away from the landing place before answering. 

“ Lotty, you are very heartless to talk about leaving us in that 
way,” he said, when they were out on the lake, now purple. under 
the evening sky. 

“JT must go some time,” she answered awkwardly. 

He rested on his oars and looked in her face. ‘No, Lotty— 
dearest Lotty—you must never leave—unless I go with you.” 

She stared blankly at him. Lotty’s ways were not pretty. She 
opened her mouth, and it remained open, for she did not know 
what to say. 

Seizing one of her hands, he then proceeded to explain in 
forcible words that he adored her, that he meant to marry her, 
that if she refused him he would shoot her first and then himself, 
that he lived only in the light of her smiles, and so on and so on. 
Lotty’s head began to spin round. 

** It’s all a dreadful mistake!” she gasped. 

At that moment their boat was taken by the wave of the last 
steamer of the day, whose “ pant, pant” and red light had been 
rapidly coming nearer while the impassioned scene was going on. 

Lotty shrieked loudly when she felt the sudden bound of the 
boat, and he held her down. “There is no danger while I am 
with you, dearest,” he said soothingly, and kissed the hand he held. 
“TI am yours, Lotty—yours only, and we will live in Paris and 
make every one envious of us.” 

“But I can’t, I don’t want to—I don’t—I won't!” cried Lotty 
incoherently. “TI must go home—why, you are almost a stranger 
to me!” 

“Come, Lotty, this won’t do. You are twenty-one, you know, 
and responsible for your actions. My dear child, you are as good 
as engaged to me already—you have been out with me alone every 
day. What do you suppose I intended? Bah, you are no baby!” 

Lotty tried to argue the matter. Adolph cut her short. 
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** Look here, Lotty, we don’t return to the chalet without your 
promise to be my wife; I give younotice. I have plenty of cigars, 
and the nights are warm, but I think you have more sense than to 
oblige me to keep you here for many hours.” 

In a moment, as it were, the veil was lifted, and Lotty saw her 
peril and her folly in their dreadful nakedness. 

‘“‘T will never consent,” she said doggedly. 

It happened that Adolph had fancied her fears would be very 
easily worked upon, but he had not reckoned with the obstinacy 
with which she was blest. His threat had roused all the opposi- 
tion of her nature, the stubbornness of her temper. Her fear once 
thoroughly aroused was no timorous flutter, but a deep, silent 
feeling full of suspicion and distrust. She seemed upon the brink 
of a morass and resolved to remain passive, dreading what another 
step might bring. 

Two hours, three hours passed by. Then Adolph gave in and 
rowed to the landing-place. 

At the door of the chalet Mr. Campbell met them with a very 
angry countenance. It was after midnight. 

He began to storm at them both. “ It was disgraceful; it was 
monstrous.” Adolph broke in: “ Be quiet. Lotty is engaged to 
me; she has promised to be my wife.” 

Lotty shrieked a denial which Mr. Campbell disregarded. 

“‘ All right,” he said cheerfully, “that alters the case. Of course 
after this nothing else was possible. Who would have guessed 
you likely to be so skittish, Miss Lotty ? Well, all’s well that 
ends well.” 

“It is a mistake. Iam not going to marry him. I shall go 
home to-morrow!” cried Lotty. 

“* Come, come, no nonsense !” Mr. Campbell said gruffly ; while 
Adolph, placing a hand on her shoulder which she tried vainly to 
shake off, said : 

“You must not be so childish, my dear Lotty. After giving 
me every encouragement I cannot think so badly of you as to take 
you in earnest when you attempt to play the coquette.” 

The two men then walked away together, and Lotty, indignant 
and really terrified, retreated to her room and flung herself on her 
bed in tears. 

Early next morning she crept downstairs with her hat on and 
letters in her pocket for Miss Matsey and Godfrey Spenthorpe. 
Fear made her put up with the humiliation of appealing to him. 
The hall door was locked, and Mr. Campbell sauntered up dangling 
the key from his little finger. 

“My dear,” he began insolently, “it’s not pretty manners in 
a fiancée to try to run away. Do you know what they do with 
little girls who play such pranks in Switzerland ?—say they are 
not in their right minds and lock them up till they become sane 
—or mad.” 
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He fixed his eyes upon her with dreadful meaning. Lotty fled 
from him. In the course of the day she gave the letters to the 
sullen woman servant, the only one she had seen, imploring her to 
post them, with a bribe of ten francs—it was her only chance, 
though but a slight one. 

She had a stormy interview with Mrs. Campbell, who coaxed, 
urged, argued, ridiculed, threatened by turns. Lotty’s terror in- 
creased on finding that one and all had made up their minds that 
she was going to marry Adolph. Her protestations were received 
with impatience and disregard. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Campbell, “ you put yourself 
in my hands, carry on an outrageous flirtation with my brother, 
then fly out at us all round. You may as well be calm; there is 
not an English person nearer than Lucerne, and you are not in 
Lucerne.” 

“Am I your prisoner, then !” she cried walking about the room 
in a fever of excitement. 

“To-day you are,” answered Mr. Campbell ; “ to-morrow we leave, 
and next day you will be "Dolph’s wife—and may think yourself 
lucky.” 

Lotty by this time felt a sickening dread of Mr. Campbell. 
Every word he uttered seemed to veil some hideous threat. She 
went to her room and resolved to pack up her possessions and 
watch for a chance of escape. Alas for her pear] necklace and the 
sapphires! But there was soon small room in Lotty’s distracted 
mind for such regrets. 

She collected her trinket cases, opened them, found them empty 
without exception. Her cash box was in Mrs. Campbell's posses- 
sion, and her cheque book bad vanished. Beyond a few francs in 
her purse she was absolutely penniless—and without money how 
could she get away, even if the chance presented itself. 

Panic seized her, she was absolutely in their hands. She had 
not experience enough to suggest that, could she succeed in reach- 
ing Lucerne, the English Consul would assist her, yet to Lucerne 
she resolved to get if possible. It was plain even to her simple 
mind that she had fallen into a trap. Her comprehension was 
assisted by the abrupt change that had taken place in the manner 
of the three towards her. 

Mr. Campbell had shown himself brutal, Adolph insolent, Mrs. 
Campbell coarse and heartless. They were so confident of having 
her in their power that all attempt to keep up appearances 
dropped. 

“Surely,” Adolph had said with a disagreeable smile of mockery, 
“my fair friend Lina Matsey gave me a good character ?” 

“She is no friend of yours!” Lotty had cried; and he had 
responded with the same air of mockery, ‘Oh, indeed, she is; an 
old friend.” 

It was evening, and she was sitting still, gazing at her rifled 
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boxes, when a knock came at her door. In an agony of fear she 
jumped up. It proved to be only the maid-servant bringing a cup 
of coffee and a roll. 

Directly the woman had left she dragged the heaviest articles 
she could move in front of the door. She did not mean to go to 
bed, an indefinable terror had laid hold of her. Putting aside the 
roll to eat in the morning, she drank the coffee, and soon after a 
strange sensation took possession of her. 

It seemed as though the working of her brain suddenly ran up 
to fever intensity. She had been afraid of falling asleep, but now 
sleep seemed the last thing she need dread. All manner of in- 
congruous scenes ran races across her memory. For one instant 
she thought she might be going mad; then said to herself, “ No, 
I am only over-excited.” 

Night came on; she sat listening to every sound. The house 
became quiet, and the silence was broken only by the loud croak- 
ing of the frogs outside. 

Then stealthy steps approached her door. With her heart 
wildly beating, she piled up everything she could lay hands on 
against it. There was a low whispering, and the steps stole away. 
Then longing, like an acute physical pain, came over her for the 
sight of some familiar face. She began to review the past, and 
little by little put together words and actions that should have 
warned her what manner of people these were. 

Why did she trust a woman who upon her own showing was 
audaciously unprincipled ? Why did she put aside and stifle 
instinctive doubts of Adolph ? 

They were strong and she was weak, they were unscrupulous 
and she was helpless. She shuddered at the recollection of her 
little boastings about the money she had just come into. Of 
course she owed the whole scheme to the hope of securing it. 

“If I do not escape to-morrow morning, I shall be married to 
that wretch,” she moaned, feeling altogether beaten, like a feeble 
moth out ina storm. ‘ They can easily starve me out.” 

She paced up and down her room, trusting that no one would 
dare to intrude upon her while she was heard to be moving about, 
and poured out a glass of water to drink in case she felt drowsy. 

The dreary hours dragged on, dawn broke, and no sounds were 
to be heard in the house. Were they lying in wait ? 


* * * * * 


Godfrey Spenthorpe was sitting on the terrace of his brother’s 
charming house, looking over the blue lake which lapped the 
gardens, and beyond to the glittering snow peaks. It was a lovely 
scene—as some people said, too lovely to be real—aérial and dream- 
like, with chalets, like pretty toys set here and there just to look 
at, on vivid green patches amid groups of trees. The postman 
walked across the fields, came up the garden, and put a letter into 
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his hand. It was from Lotty Cleeve’s aunt, telling him that the 
girl had gone abroad with people unknown to them, that she had 
merely said their name was “Triggs Campbell,” and that they 
were going to Lucerne. Would he kindly find out all about them ? 

“ Have they never heard of looking for a needle in a haystack ?” 
Mr. Spenthorpe wondered. But he presently took a boat and 
rowed up to Lucerne to make inquiries. 

He had not been well pleased with Lotty’s proceedings, his 
attempt to give the girl a place in his heart for her father’s sake 
had been a signal failure. He was rather vexed with a lurking 
sense of relief he experienced when she made her strike for inde- 
pendence. He could not get up the slightest tenderness. 

He had refused his brother’s invitation steadily at first, but sud- 
denly veered round and said he was coming. 

He found Sylvia established there, a welcome and charming 
guest, but he was a perverse man—so Mrs. Spenthorpe said—he 
took little notice of her. Did he though? His niece Maia, 
Sylvia’s friend, with the lynx eyes of her age, pretended to see 
right through his indifference, and to discover a special interest in 
Sylvia behind it. He told his sister-in-law about the letter from 
Hoppen, and she discontentedly told herself that here was an end 
of her hopes about her dear Sylvia. Godfrey’s unaccountable fancy 
for that “lumpy girl” would be revived. 

Early next morning the young people, including a boy brother 
of Maia’s, had their swim in the lake before the sun had had time 
to attain his fiery heat. This delicious bath of crystal clearness 
and luxurious coolness having been duly enjoyed, and great feats 
of skill performed, the trio were coming very gaily up the garden 
when they saw the surprising apparition of a panting excited girl 
in unmistakably English hat and white frock running towards 
them. 

“Oh save me!” she shrieked out with a frantic air, “I am 
robbed—oh, does any one speak English here ?” 

“ Lotty !” cried Sylvia, and at the familiar sound, the girl flew 
at Sylvia, clung to her, and with hysterical sobs besought her to 
hide her away anywhere. 

They took her into the house, and to Mrs. Spenthorpe. 

Here was indeed an extraordinary reappearance of “the lumpy 
girl,” for whom she had such a prophetic distaste ! 

Lotty gasped out her story when she had been revived with some 
wine and water. She had watched in breathless agony until she 
heard the servant go to the door for the morning milk. Flying 
downstairs she made one desperate push past her—she showed the 
torn muslin of her frock where the woman had clutched at her, 
and not knowing which way to take, ran on and on, hoping she 
was going towards Lucerne—which luckily for her she was not. 
Suddenly she came upon a gate among the trees between stone 
pillars; it was open—happy chance—she pushed it, and found 
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herself in private grounds. Her fear was then of coming upon 
some of the Campbells’ German friends, and who could express 
her joy when she heard her own name uttered, and saw—for the 
first time with pleasure unalloyed by envy—the beautiful face 
of her old playfellow ? 

There was a ring at the door, and Lotty in a fresh access of terror 
heard the voice of Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Tom Spenthorpe went to speak to him in the hall, Godfrey 
had gone into Lucerne. 

“A thousand pardons for this intrusion,” began Mr. Campbell 
with much affability, “but I have come in search of a little 
ward of mine—a poor young lady who is—” he tapped his forehead. 

‘‘ Miss Cleeve, you mean,” replied Mrs. Spenthorpe. Not a 
ward, but a visitor. I am acquainted with her friends, and she 
will now remain with us until her return to England.” 

“Then I presume you will hold yourself responsible for her ex- 
penses. The young lady contracted to stop with my wife and me 
en pension for three months. I shall hold her to the agreement. 
It was on her account I took the chalet.” 

‘‘T wiil look into it. The gentleman who is one of her trustees 
is at present staying with me as it happens. He will ascertain the 
facts of the case.” 

Mr. Campbell muttered and blustered a little in his orange 
beard, but was perhaps not reluctant to be bowed out. 

A messenger was sent for Godfrey, who presently arrived at the 
chalet, accompanied by a couple of gendarmes, in time to see the 
back of a travelling carriage rapidly disappearing. The chalet was 
empty but for the maid-servant, who was just starting off with the 


keys in her hand. 
“They were too wide awake to take the train from Lucerne,” 
af ’ 


said Godfrey. 

The ‘* Campbells” were not heard of again, but it is not impro- 
bable that under some other name they are still engaged in bait- 
ing traps for the unwary, and confabulating with the discontented 
of one nation or another. 

Lotty was sent back to Hoppen with her dearly-hought expe- 
rience, when she had recovered from her fright, and the results 
of what the doctor said was an overdose of opium. Miss Matsey 
had vanished, but some time after some one curiously like her was 
seen in Paris in company with some one curiously like “ Mr. 
Campbell.” 

“Is there any chance of finding Lotty Cleeve my hostess when 
next I come to Tanley ?” Mrs. Spenthorpe asked with a spice of 
malice. 

“I think not,” Godfrey answered with quiet emphasis. 

Adolph was heard of again. Circumstances over which he had 
no control brought him into public notice, when a too-curious 
investigation of his life and adventures brought to light the fact 
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that he was identical with the “ Prussian count” of poor little 
Lady Elisabeth’s misadventure. At that time he had no “sister,” 
or other relative unless rumour was correct in ascribing to him a 
wife. 

Godfrey Spenthorpe was in no hurry to get back to England. 
One lovely summer morning his brother found him sitting with 
Sylvia on the cliff walk. It was cool and delightful, but they 
seemed dull, he thought—had probably exhausted small talk— 
so he good-naturedly sat down and helped them with a cheerful 
monologue. Sylvia strolled away after a time, and finding he could 
get not a word out of his brother, Mr. Tom presently sauntered off 
on a visit to his live stock. Godfrey and Sylvia turned up very 
late for luncheon. Mrs. Spenthorpe laughed when her husband 
mentioned this incident of the morning, and surprised him by 
calling him “ a goose.” 

About a year later they both went on a visit to Tanley Place, 
and were received with great cordiality by the master thereof and 
his charming young wife—Sylvia. 

“For two mortal hours did Tom sit and prose,” declared God- 
frey, “ while I was waiting for Sylvia’s answer.” 

“‘T wonder that did not put a stop to it altogether, for it gave 
Sylvia time for reflection,” observed Maia, with the impertinence 
of a favourite niece. 


“ Though after all it was of small consequence, as I should not 
have taken ‘no’ for an answer,” continued Godfrey calmly. 

“Unless,” remarked Sylvia, “ you had had a chance with Miss 
Matsey. We never heard quite the genuine version of that story 
about the raising of the curtain at Hoppen.” 

“ Thus it is that Mrs. Grundy’s burs stick!” said Godfrey re- 
signedly. 











AFFINITIES. 
By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER. 


_—_—_———— 


How often in life’s chequered way 

A Being o’er our path doth stray, 

Whose spirit mingling with our own 

Sheds a bright gladness erst unknown; - 
Whose course is turned too soon aside! 
Whose stream with ours no more can glide! 
But ’midst the rush of worldly ill, 

Whose image in our soul dwells still, 

And deep with pictured memory fraught, 
Lingers in many a secret thought! 





THE FIRST SOPRANO OF ST. MARGARET'S. 


By EDITH STEWART DREWRY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ON DANGEROUS GROUND,” ‘‘ ONLY AN ACTRESS,” “SEEN IN A MIRROR,” 
ETC., ETC. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 
IN THE CLERGY HOUSE. 


66 [| HAVE done everything that can possibly be done, as you 

know,” said the Vicar, folding his arms on the writing-table 
before him in grim despair as he looked in the precentor’s face. 
“T’ve advertised in the Church papers and leading dailies even, 
and offered very liberal terms—quite exceptional, in fact—to meet 
the urgency of our most unfortunate emergency, but not one 
answer has proved the least bit of use. We must have a first 
soprano who has a fine voice, well trained, and thoroughly capable 
of reading difficult music at sight exceptionally well.” 

“Yes,” said the precentor; “but here we are within ten days 
of our dedication festival, with our gifted friend Mowbray’s 
splendid and difficult music, composed for us with a lot of solo 
soprano work, and we are still without a substitute for the boy 
who has learned and rehearsed it all—ugh! it’s maddening. 
Couldn’t we possibly—just for once——” the curate hesitated. 

“Well ?” exclaimed the Superior eagerly. 

“Why—I know you’ve always been very strong against such 
unecclesiastical proceedings, but, still—we might get down a pro- 
fessional singer and put her behind the , 

“Certainly not,” interrupted the vicar sternly, with let us hope 
only the “anger that sins not,” but with a decidedly worldly 
frown, nevertheless. ‘“ No, Fenwick, if our last hope—this week’s 
Church Times’ advertisement—proves futile, there is nothing for it 
but to give up Mowbray’s entire music.” 

“That boy ought to be well whipped for his disobedience,” said 


the precentor with a Christian fervour due entirely, no doubt, to 
U 
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his pious interest in the derelict chorister’s spiritual well-being ; 
“he was forbidden to go near that smallpox house.” 

The corners of the vicar’s firm, pleasant mouth gave just a little, 
but he said nothing. His own vexation and disappointment were 
as keen as his curate’s—perhaps deeper and more personal, for 
Mowbray, the rising composer, was the son of an old friend, and 
great hopes were built on this music; but George Fenwick was a 
young man of thirty—Charles Haughton nigh on fifty, and long 
years of the world’s battle teaches one to accept the inevitable 
with the stoicism of a practical philosopher. 

Dr. Haughton, called by his people “ Father Haughton,” had 
been for nearly twenty years the Vicar of St. Margaret’s, a high 
church on the outskirts of an important seaside town, and even 
the bitterest enemy of the Catholic movement —the most 
“ aggrieved parishioners” who did not live in the parish at all— 
must have admitted that if St. Margaret’s held a foremost rank 
for the beauty and perfection of its music and services, it held an 
equally good name for the energy, ceaseless labour and efficiency 
with which its populous district was worked. 

“You gave the address here, at the Clergy House?” said the 
precentor after a pause. 

“Yes, of course—either by letter or personal application,” 
returned the Superior rising—a tall, imposing-looking man in his 
cassock. ‘Ah! a tap at the door—come in. Well, Gilbert,” as 
the page boy appeared, “ what is it ?” 

“ Please, sir, a young gentleman wants to see you very particu- 
larly—something about an advertisement, he said, sir.” 

The two priests exchanged a look that went from one to the 
other like an electric flash. 

“Show him in, Gilbert,” said Father Haughton, resuming his 
seat. 

The page obeyed; there was a light, almost noiseless footfall on 
the carpet, and the youthful visitor entered, doffing his cap with 
a courteously respectful salute that would have graced the ancien 
régime, and a quiet, searchingly anxious glance at the two priests. 
- He was a tall, slight lad about thirteen or fourteen, and tall for 
that, or perhaps the light summer ulster he wore this showery 
July day made him seem so—a very handsome, delicate-featured 
boy, dark almost as a Spaniard, with glossy, curly locks that 


certainly 
‘*__ To shame might 
bring 
The plumage of the raven’s wing,” 


and great dark eyes that had an odd wistfulness underlying and 
softening their extreme brilliance ; it was a singular face, too, be- 
cause it was at once so boylike and unboyish; it was bold, free, 
fearless as a boy’s should be, softened by the tender sweetness of 
the sensitive mouth, as one sees sometimes in a lad of the finer 
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and more artistic temperament, but both the mouth in repose and 
the whole face were too passionate and intensely resolute to be 
anything but unboylike, and even almost painful in so young a 
lad. It struck the good vicar so, at any rate, as he scanned the 
picturesque face. 

“Sit down, my boy,” he said in his kind way that so won confi- 
dence ; “ you asked for me, I think—Dr. Haughton.” 

“Yes, sir, your advertisement for a very competent first 

soprano.” 
. Again the two men looked at each other and smiled—what a 
voice even in speaking those few ordinary words—rich and 
mellowed, soft to the ear as velvet to the touch! it was music 
itself. It must be a singing voice of rare quality if only the training 
were equal to its tone and the delicate, cultivated accentuation of 
the words. | 

“Yes,” said the Superior, “ and you come after the vacant berth, 
then? What age are you? and what is your name ?” 

“ I turned thirteen, sir, in May, and my name is Eric Dare. I 
haven’t any references, because my father, who was a musical 
professor in London, taught me, and”—the bright, fearless dark 
eyes drooped under the long lashes, and the sensitive mouth, so 
quick to emotion, quivered—“ he is dead; I’ve no one at all.” 

“ Poor little laddie,” said the.vicar pityingly, glancing at the 
band of crape on the boy’s left arm ; “ where then and with whom 
do you live?” 

Eric dashed aside the glittering tears with proud, angry disdain 
of what he evidently thought his weakness—so early does the mas- 
culine pride of strength develop itself; the two men could have 
smiled, but for the pathos of the child’s action and resolute settling 
of the lips as if firmly, desperately resolved not to give way again. 

“JT have just come to live with my old nurse, a widow, in the 
town, but she only lives by letting lodgings, and I must get some 
work, sir, before the little money my father left me is gone—only 
a few pounds it was. I will not be an expense to her, the more 
because she wants me to. If I were only a big enough boy, I 
could soon get work—I wouldn’t care what. I shouldn’t be less a 
gentleman so that I didn’t loaf on a hard-working widow.” 

“Perfectly right, my boy. Well, we'll test your musical powers 
at once, and I am sure you can hardly hope to pass muster more 
than we do, eh, Fenwick ? for we are in a fix, as I will explain 
presently, and badly in need of a first soprano.” 

The room was a spacious library, and there was a large American 
organ at one end. The precentor opened it and sat down, nodding 
to young Dare to come to his side. The vicar, a musician himself, 
sat still, being at a good distance for judging of the applicant's 
capabilities. 

“ Now,” said Fenwick, striking the middle C, “take the do, re, 
ma, as high as you like.” 

G2 
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Eric took the do, a rich, full-bodied chest note, and ran up, up, 
from chest to medium, from medium to head, without a break— 
smooth, ringing, true as a bell, every note formed and enunciated 
with faultless technique and respiration—up, up, G, A, B, above, 
touched the C true and clear, trilled like a bird on the F and G in 
descending, and came back to the key note of the scale in an ex- 
quisite pianissimo that in itself proved his careful training and 
simply brought down his select and critical audience as it would a 
larger one. 

“ What a voice!” exclaimed the vicar, rising quickly, “ wonder- 
ful quality, and such training. It’s a mezzo-soprano of very wide 
register. Try him with the ‘Inflammatus,’ Fenwick, and if he 
can sing that—well, he’ll do anything; it’s the most exacting 
scena,” he said, searching through a pile of music for the “ Stabat 
Mater ”—“ here it is.” 

“But I know it, sir,” said Dare, “if you meant it for sight- 
reading—l've sung it so often.” 

“T only want it sung, my lad, that’s all. Start two bars before 
he begins, please, Fenwick.” 

The precentor nodded and began. 

Rossini’s “ Inflammatus” is perhaps one of the most exacting, 
as it is one of the most magnificent scenas of its style ever com- 
posed, and really requires exceptional vocal means to do full justice 
to its grand broad phrases, its passion, its tenderness, its pathos ; 
it calls for these and power in the executant as well as for fine 
vocalization and a wide range from upper to lower register. To 
start a phrase on the sol above and on a close syllable like “ In ” is 
in itself a test of skill and voice, and both listeners watched for it 
anxiously. The boy took it beautifully and swept down the open- 
ing phrases to the C, giving every trill in the ascending semi- 
chromatic passage which follows; he was perfectly at his ease 
because totally unaffected and un-selfconscious, and heard now in 
such a song the full power of the rich organ he possessed was shown 
to the uttermost ; it was tender, pathetic, sweet—that sweetness 
and pathos so peculiar and touching in the timbre of a boy’s 
singing voice, and it had, too, allied to its powers a ring of passion 
that is very rarely perceptible or existent at all in a very young 
voice. 

When he ceased there was perfect silence for a minute—a deeper 
tribute to the singer than any words of praise. Then the vicar said 
emphatically : 

“ My boy, if when you come to man’s estate you keep that voice, 
it will be a tenor that will vest a fortune in your throat.” 

“Shall we try his sight-reading now?” asked Fenwick, “ and 
that will settle the question.” 

“Yes, stay, I’ll give you Mowbray’s music—he hasn’t seen that, 
we know.” 

He fetched out a book about the size of the octavo copies of 
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“Elijah,” and, turning over the pages, placed it upon the organ 
desk. 

“ Now, Dare, see what you can make of this ‘ Incarnatus;’ it’s 
difficult, I warn you, and has some very odd and chromatic intervals.” 

“ T’ll do my best, sir,” was the modest answer, but it was plain 
that he had not much fear of failing to any considerable degree. 

The composer had consigned this movement to the soloist, and 
it certainly was difficult, but most beautiful and dramatic, so finely 
blending melody and harmonies that it alone bespoke a gift of a 
high order; the young singer’s eyes sparkled as he sang—he was 
enjoying, revelling in its beauty; he read it with very few 
mistakes, and those few slight, and where the intervals were the 
most difficult. 

*“‘ Bravo, bravo, youngster!” exclaimed his audience, and the 
boy’s dark cheeks flushed as he glanced anxiously from one to the 
other. 

“ You'll do, Eric,” said Dr. Haughton smiling. ‘ What say you, 
precentor, eh ?” 

“ Certainly,” was the emphatic reply of the relieved gentleman ; 
“but if you don’t want me any more I'll be off to my district.” 

“ Very well, I’ll settle this matter—I hope satisfactorily.” 

“I hope so. Good-bye, Dare, for the present then.” 

The curate shook hands and departed, and then the vicar, after 
putting several questions to the boy as to his bringing up, Church 
principles, and so forth, which were satisfactorily answered, pro- 
ceeded to briefly explain the contretemps which had placed them 
in such a musical difficulty, and how much was required of the first 
soprano. 

“Only ten days to St. Margaret’s Day, you see,” said the 
Superior, touching the date-box on his table, which stood July 
10th, “and all that soprano music—solos, part excerpts and solos 
and chorus—to be got up in that time; there is the entire music 
for the High Celebration, a Te Deum for matins, and an elaborate 
anthem for evensong, in all of which, reckoning on the fine soloist 
we had, my friend Mr. Mowbray has given especial prominence to 
the soprano. Just look carefully through the scores (it’s all bound 
in that volume) and tell me frankly if you think you can honestly 
undertake the task. I'll write some letters meanwhile.” 

He took up his pen; young Dare took the music on his knee 
and turned it slowly over. For full twenty minutes there was 
silence, and then the lad quietly shut the book. Father Haughton 
looked up. 

“ Well,” he said, “ what say you to it?” 

“I can do it, sir.” 

Said so quietly without any asseveration—only that resolute 
genie again, so unboylike, so carrying conviction of his capa- 

ility. ; 
“You speak very positive, little lad,” the priest could not help 
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saying, kindly but with a mild implication of reproof; “ you might 
fail.” 

The blood sprang to the boy’s cheeks. 

“I beg your pardon, sir—but I shall not fail. I don’t want you 
to pay one penny till the festival is over, because if I do fail I 
shall not have earned it.” 

“IT won’t be hard about that ; if you do your best to study the 
work you are entitled to some remuneration, especially as I want 
a soloist as long as your voice lasts. You would live in the Choir 
College, boarded, lodged, educated free, and have £15 a year besides; 
and for this present exigency I will myself give you a fee of ten 
guineas, after the 20th.” 

Eric Dare’s face fell, and he shook his curly head, setting his 
teeth for a moment the vicar fancied. 

‘Please, Dr. Haughton, don’t be angry with me, but I couldn’t 
go to the College ; 1 couldn’t leave Nurse Mary ; I promised not, 
and I can help her a great deal in so many ways. I must stop with 
her at present anyhow, and besides ” he stopped, determi- 
nately mastering the evident bitter grief that should have been 
foreign to such a mere boy—*if I lived there the other boys 
wouldn’t like me; I should make them miserable, and they would 
me. I—I couldn't bear it, sir; I should make a fool of myself 
when they laughed and played or talked of home; they’ve all got 
parents and homes, some one who cares for them ; and I have just 
lost everything, sir.” 

“ Poor child, my poor child,” said the vicar, laying his hand on 
the drooping, sorrowful head, “ have you no friends at all ?” 

“None. Father had a long illness and we got poor and friend- 
less,” was the answer, with a sarcasm all the more bitter because 
of its naiveté ; “if you would pay me a little, sir, I could manage, 
and if I failed in anything you could sack me at once.” 

The Superior leaned back in his chair and thought a minute. 
He was deeply touched now and interested in this singular little, 
being; have him he must, too. “I'll do this then instead, Eric,” 
he said after thinking a few minutes, “the fee shall stand as I 
said, and I will pay you a guinea a week as long as you are our 
first soprano, so that you can live with your old nurse.” 

Oh, the flash of light that broke over the boy’s handsome face, 
he could not speak at first for gladness and gratitude, and Father 
Haughton added, smiling : 

“You can take the music with you and look it through to-day, 
then, if the matter is settled.” 

“ Yes, yes; oh, how kind of you to give me work,” Eric cried 
out impetuously ; “I'll take it ; there is a piano in Mary’s parlour 
and I'll get on fine by to-morrow.” 

“Very good, my boy. Come here at ten and we will have your 
first rehearsal with the choir in here, and others ong the week. 
Where does Mrs. » your nurse, live ?” 
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“ At 15, Orange Street, sir, only half a mile or so off.” 

“I know it ;” he rose and gave Dare the music. ‘ Good-bye, my 
child, till to-morrow. You are fairly now installed, then, as the first 
soprano of St. Margaret’s.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FIRST SOPRANO AMONGST THE CHOIR. 


LikE wildfire the good news spread throughout the precincts of 
the church and the parish that “Father Charles” had found a 
first soprano in place of the boy whose disobedience in visiting the 
forbidden smallpox-stricken house had resulted so dangerously to 
himself, and so nearly fatally to the musical arrangements for the 
Dedication Festival of St. Margaret’s. Great, therefore, was the . 
rejoicing, and the boys in the Choir College were wild to see and 
hear and question their new leader. I fancy that that afternoon 
at lessons the master had to be like unto the gods of the heathen 
—deaf, to many an eager whisper in class; blind, to many an 
irrepressible little ebullition of excitement, which found vent in a 
burst of tongues and endless surmises the moment they were 
turned out into the big playground, with the announcement of a 
rehearsal at ten next morning with the new boy—a reflex in their 
very small way of the great world without. Conjectures amongst 
these little people did not in the least flag because no one could 
answer conjectures. 

“What was the chap’s name? Who was his father? Where 
did he come from—church or zathedral ? What was he like ? How 
old was he? Whose room would he be in, and what class?” and 
so forth. 

“Oh, bother the fellow!” exclaimed a big grown boy of twelve 
who led the chorus soprani, and conceitedly thought himself more 
than entitled to, and capable of filling, the vacant post. “ He'll 
be beastly conceited and uppish, I know, but J won’t stand his 
airs, I promise him—not I, or my name ain’t Godfrey.” 

“ Better wait till you’re axed it,” said the first alto, a jolly, 
saucy little fellow, about the same age, though smaller. “Guess 
he won’t stand your airs, if he’s got the spirit of a mouse.” 

Godfrey made a flying blow, but the other threw a somersault 
and danced off laughing, with both naughty little hands extended 
in that elegant position which schoolboys call “ making a long 
nose.” Boys will be boys, whether gentle or simple. 

The next day, however, their curiosity was at any rate partly 
satisfied, for when they were all assembled for rehearsal in their 
own immense class-room (containing both piano, American organ, 
and row of music desks, ranged like the choir), Dr. Haughton 
came in with the new acquisition, the precentor, the organist and 
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several men of the choir—amongst them the tenor soloist. The 
Superior introduced Eric to the other lads in a characteristic way. 

* Boys, this is our new first soprano, and I hope you'll all be the 
best of friends. His name is Eric Dare; he has no parents, and 
he will not live here at all, but be with a friend in Malverton. 
Now, to your places,” and he turned aside to the organist. 

Some had exchanged friendly nods and smiles with the stranger, 
some had come forward and shaken hands cordially, and amongst 
these was friendly little Beverly, the first alto. 

“Tm awfully glad you’ve come,” he said. ‘“ You and I have 
got some stunning duets, you know.” 

‘Ah, then you are the alto soloist,” said the other’s velvet 
tones. “I’m glad of that.” 

‘“‘ Now, boys, ready,” cried the precentor, rapping on his desk, 
and as the organist struck a few preliminary chords, Beverly 
whispered to his next neighbour: 

*‘That dark chap won’t take any nonsense from Godfrey, Ill 
bet ; he’s a whipper-snapper, but he looks so awfully gritty.” 

The other chorister nodded, grinned and whispered back— 
irreverent young monkey : 

“ Yes, ‘the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak,’” which reply 
nearly made poor Beverly laugh. 

‘One word before we start,” said the precentor ; “ remember, 
Dare, that you are not required to sing at all in any of the chorus 
parts of either the mass, canticles or anthems.” ; 

“So I supposed, sir; thank you.” 

Then the rehearsal began in good earnest with the introit to 
the Celebration music, which opened with a melodious quartet in 
strict canon form and passed into full chorus at the “ Gloria.” The 
choir of course were all but perfect in the whole of the music, for 
it had been in hand many weeks and but for the collapse of the 
late soloist only a couple of full rehearsals in church with both 
organ and band would have been requisite. 

As it was, however, the precentor very wisely spared his voices 
as much as possible, and only went through those numbers which 
were absolutely necessary as being connected with the new soloist’s 
work. The rehearsal lasted two hours, and when it was over the 
general admiration and satisfaction about the new first soprano was 
freely expressed by the choir, the boys especially ; the men present 
were naturally less exuberant openly, but the tenor soloist whis- 
pered enthusiastically to Dr. Haughton, whilst the lads were 
eagerly clustering round Eric Dare. 

“What an exquisite voice it is! such a handsome face, too, and 
a singular one.” 

“Yes,” said the vicar with a half sigh. “I wish it were a little 
more commonplace for his own sake, poor lad; he’ll need an ex- 
tremely firm and judicious hand—strong but very tender, or—well, 
he may be led but never driven.” 
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“No,” returned the other, still intently watching the boy across. 
the room—* sensitive, proud, passionate—it’s in his face; if he 
takes the wrong way he’ll go to the devil! Ah! I beg pardon, 
doctor.” 

The vicar smiled, shook his head a little, and they joined the 
other men round the organist, who then suggested that the next 
day Dare should come to him in the library at the Clergy House 
and have a “regular drumming practice” of all he had to do, 
which was arranged, and then the boys were packed off to the 
playground, the men departed, and Eric Dare left with the 
Superior, parting from him at the Clergy House door, next to the 
College save for the garden space between. Haughton stood watch- 
ing the young lithe figure striding away with free elastic step and 
graceful movement, and as it disappeared round the corner of the 
churchyard he turned with a start to see the precentor almost at 
his elbow, having evidently also paused to gaze after the new 
chorister. 

“Um,” said Fenwick slowly, “if I’m not very much mistaken 
you and I are thinking exactly the same thing.” 

‘“‘ Aye—not for the first time, Fenwick. What is it?” 

“Simply, between ourselves—I should be very sorry to take 
my davey that that boy has not run away from home.” 

“So should I, decidedly,” returned Haughton emphatically, 
“and I shall keep an eye to the papers.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried the precentor, laughing, “ not till after our 
festival, please, then, vicar —not till after our festival.” 

Father Charles laughed too, and put his latch-key into the 
door. 

*“ Do you know,” said he, with a twinkle in his bright grey 
eyes, “ what some of the wicked young fry irreverently, but I fear 
very aptly, call you? I overheard it the other day.” 

“‘ No—what ? a nickname— Daddy Fen—that, of course. What 
else ?” 

‘Why, ‘ Mr. Worldly-wiseman.’” 

The precentor laughed so much that he was fain to lean against 
the stone pillar of the portico, and the vicar laughed nearly as 
much as they entered the house. What a delicious thing is a 
good hearty laugh, to be sure ; you never hear it from a base or 
sinister nature. But the days went by, and the practices went 
steadily on, and there was no advertisement of any sort about ab- 
sconding or lost people. As to the boys they never saw the st 
soprano at all in those ten days, save at the two full rehearsals in 
the church, on the Saturday and Monday nights before St. Mar- 
garet’s Day—which fell on the Wednesday that year. Tuesday the 
voices were rested, of course. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE STRANGER WHO SWOONED AT EVENSONG. 


‘TI SHALL not fail, sir”--the new first soprano had said with the 
quiet confidence of certainty, and he did not in any one point; he 
was in splendid voice, and heart and soul were in the music and 
the solemn services, the impressiveness of which was aided by the 
very building itself, for St. Margaret’s was an immense and hand- 
some church of almost cathedral-like proportions and exceptionally 
fine acoustic qualities, which gave the fullest advantage to the 
combined effects of voices, organ, and band; the waves of sound 
swept upwards as one hears in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the rich 
thrilling tones of that boy’s solo voice seemed to vault and swell, 
filling the whole building with its melody. The congregation, as it 
poured out after the High Celebration, naturally made it a theme 
to talk about, amongst others, and those favoured ones who were 
present at the luncheon warmly complimented the vicar on the 
acquisition he had to the superb choir and the musical répertoire, 
in the new soprano and Mowbray’s new music. Who was this 
gifted handsome boy, and why was not the composer present to 
hear him and his own exquisite music? &c., &c., to which Father 
Haughton merely replied that Dare was an orphan, the son of a 
London musical professor, and had answered his advertisement. 
Mr. Mowbray had unfortunately been detained by illness, but would 
probably be present next Sunday, which being in the octave the 
same festival services would as usual be repeated. Evensong was, 
if possible, even more crowded than the morning, since more men 
were freed from business, but during the service a slight disturb- 
ance took place at the bottom of the church, where a number of 
strangers—perhaps chance passers-by—had strayed in and got 
standing room near the west door. The anthem, as has been said, 
was very beautiful and elaborate, and necessarily longer than 
usual ; it opened witha noble fugal chorus which presently passed 
into a stately chorale for the four leading voices, which led by an 
instrumental interlude into the duet for soprano and alto that 
little Beverly had spoken of, and which presently became a trio 
-with the tenor, whose solo followed, giving the leading soloist a 
needful rest—a short one, though, for the tenor’s last note was the 
first of the soprano solo, the octave above with a point d’orgue just 
supported by the quiver of the violin as they changed the key by 
progressions into the relative minors. The boy took up the note 
with such perfect lead—so exquisitely pianissimo yet penetrating 
—that it seemed to grow out of the other—held it, swelling the 
note, trilled a second like a veritable blackbird, and lifting to the 
B flat swept into the full melody, the rich flexible voice seeming 
literally to leap from note to note as if it disdained the difficulties 
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set it by the composer’s bold hand. This led into the finale, a 
magnificent soprano solo and chorus, the latter quite mezzo-voce at 
first, till, returning to the theme of the chorale, the anthem closed 
with the full power of the entire voices and instruments. 

In a secular building there would have been an absolute storm 
of applause, and even as it was there was an indescribable and 
irresistible mental rather than physical respiration that went 
throughout the concourse as if it felt itself let down to earth again, 
after a glimpse into Paradise—a hush that could be felt—and then 
silently the people knelt for the prayers that follow. 

It was exactly at that moment the sad little disturbance occurred 
—a deep heavy groan, as of mortal throes, and a gentleman who 
had been standing behind the last row of chairs on the men’s side 
fell heavily to the pavement in a dead swoon—a man whom the 
churchwarden at that end had noticed come in at the very com- 
mencement of the anthem—and mentally noted that, though 
handsome, the stranger looked terribly haggard and ill. There 
was no confusion, no fuss, though of course most heads went 
round—the people about fell back as the churchwarden, a powerful 
man over six feet, strode between them; half a dozen men as 
instantly and nearly noiselessly came from their seats, one of them 
a doctor—and quickly as quietly the fallen man was lifted and 
borne out of the church and across to a coffee tavern hard by, long 
since started by the vicar, and which was also the working men’s 
club attached to St. Margaret’s. 

In a few minutes the gentlemen who had assisted came back— 
then presently the churchwarden, looking very grave, and knelt 
down in his place, answering a question from the man next him 
by a shake of the head, and whispered : 

“Better? no—advanced heart disease. Mayne fears.” 

“ Ah, poor fellow—hope not.” 

But Dr. Mayne never came back to the church at all, which fact 
did not escape the keen notice of the vicar—very few things did. 

It was quite an hour before the entire service, including the 
recessional, was over, and priests and choir had filed out of the 
chancel and so back to the large vestry. 

Just as the vicar following last entered, a man, the master in 
charge of the coffee tavern, came hurriedly along the passage 
—s to the outer entrance, and put a note into Dr. Haughton’s 

and. 
“From Dr. Mayne, sir,” he whispered, but the quick ear of the 
first soprano, who was near, heard him; “ the gentleman is dying.” 
Haughton threw off his stole and surplice, and read the note; 
it was telegraphic : “ Patient dying. Asks for a priest. Come 


directly,—F’, Mayne.” 
“T’ll be across in a minute, Brown,” said the Superior, and 


turned to give his senior curate some direction, then followed the 
man so quickly that they reached the open door of the club together. 
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They had laid the unfortunate man at the first in a private 
room, and just on the threshold Dr. Mayne met the priest. 

‘“‘ There is no hope,” he said in a low voice. “I'll explain more 
later; heart disease at that terrible stage when the least shock or 
excitement may bring on a fatal attack as this is ; some concussion 
too—struck the head ; memory and speech are partially affected, 
but there is something on his mind.” 

‘‘ Poor soul, he knows then ?” 

“T told him—you know I always do. I will await you here 
though all human aid is past.” 

“But not God’s, we hope,” said the priest, and passed softly 
within the room, closing the door behind him. 

There on the big old-fashioned sofa lay the stricken man, each 
slow laboured breath painful to hear; the lips were livid, the 
features drawn, the face ghastly in its horror and fear—scarce 
thirty in years, but awful in the miserable story written in every 
line, in the wild haggard eyes— 

‘*Old with excess, and passion, and pain,” 


maddened, tortured with remorse and dread, but it seemed too 
mentally and physically crushed, perhaps too morally sunk, to do 
more (if so much even) as vaguely grasp at some dim idea of 
penitence and restitution. Deeply moved, the vicar sat down 
beside him, and stooping spoke a few gentle words of loving kind- 
ness, the Divine message of mercy to the penitent sinner, that 
seemed to partially reach the half-wandering brain—the upward 
glaring eyes softened a little, the livid lips moved, words came in 
rapid gasps on each breath, so inarticulate sometimes, so incoherent 
and disjointed that the listener could scarcely understand them. 

“It was murder—yes—it was—don’t touch that hand ; it’s red 
—red, I tell you—with murder—murder, and, my God! I’ve 
heard its ghost—heard— its—ghost—out of the past—out of the 
foaming horrible waters! I drowned it—and it’s crying after me, 
I say, to-night—no, long ago—oh, that shrieking mad gale—that 
crashing bridge that sent them all to death !” he almost shrieked, 
and Father Haughton laid his soft soothing hand on the poor 
damp brow. 

‘“‘ Hush,” he said gently, “listen to me and try to tell me more 
quietly whatever troubles you, that I—God’s priest --may help you 
to make your peace with Him.” 

A moment’s pause—then : 

“And you will be silent as the grave ?” 

“Yes, my son. If as man to man I am honour bound; if as 
penitent to priest, the seal of confession is sacred, you know.” 

The dying man gazed fixedly into that grand fine face, evidently 
struggling painfully to recall memory more fully than was possible 
now. 

“I know,” came again with increasing physical effort, but more 
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mental calm and coherence, “ but remember ”—a pause to breathe 
—‘if ever—you can do good—with it—break that seal. Oh,God! 
my head! Who were they—the names are lost—lost! I cannot 
die.” 

The dying man fell back, but once more the vicar gradually 
calmed him a little, and then at last—slowly—brokenly—with 
pitiable lapse of memory for any names or places, or dates—came 
the miserable agonized confession of terrible sin, of deep wrong 
done, of mad remorse vainly seeking to drown itself in madder 
excesses—a grim record—alas! only too old in the scroll ofhuman 
lives and human souls. 

Presently the door softly opened and the priest stood on the 
threshold. 

“Come in,” he said. ‘God rest his soul.” 

The two physicians passed together to the dead man’s side. 


* *¥ * bl * * * * 


The man Brown told them when they came out that he had seen 
the gentleman who lay dead, riding that morning with Mr. Fermoy, 
of Malverton Park, two miles out of the town, and he thought he 
was one of the guests staying there. The vicar at once wrote a 
note and sent him mounted over to the Park. 

Mr. Fermoy came back with the messenger, and early the 
following morning had the dead man removed to Malverton Park. 

Dr. Mayne gave a certificate of death from acute heart disease, 
and then as far as he knew the matter of the stranger’s almost 
tragic death ended, and as far as the present went it ended forthe 
vicar too. He knew the dead man’s name and his grim secret, but 
in the latter the keynote was wanting that would have enabled the 
priest to—possibly—carry out the dying man’s agonized prayer— 
to make such restitution as could be to those now, alas, unknown 
ones he had sinned against and wronged. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WHAT THE VICAR SAW IN THE PLAYGROUND, 


Eric DakE had more than redeemed his words, “I shall not fail,” 
and fully earned his right to be retained in his position and live 
by his voice. The Superior presented him with the ten guineas he 
had promised, and confirmed the arrangement for his retention as 
first soprano, and after the octave of St. Margaret’s Day was over, 
matters fell quietly back into their usual routine. But if the other 
boys had hoped that Dare’s reserve would give way in time they 
were mistaken; the singular little stranger remained a stranger ; 
always courteous, pleasant, obliging, but beyond such companion- 
ship as duty made a necessity he did not mix with them, except 
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sometimes he would join them in their gymnastic exercises, rousing 
admiring wonder at his extreme suppleness and agility; some- 
times, too, he would on half-holiday go out with them to the beach 
below the cliffs, and there he climbed like a catamount and was so 
daringly bold that more than once the master or curate with the 
party would in alarm call him to order. These and an incident in 
the playground one day, which Dr. Haughton himself chanced 
unseen to witness, made them totally alter a suspicion which 
Godfrey had started that “the confounded young ass was a white- 
feather, look what he might.” 

Godfrey was on this occasion teasing and then bullying a very 
small boy ; the first soprano called out to him with certainly im- 
perious command to leave off or he would make him. 

“You daren’t come near me,” Godfrey retorted sneeringly ; 
“you're afraid, you scamp.” 

The other came up instantly. 

* Let little Mayne go, do you hear ?” 

* Pouf! don’t brag, you cowardly young whelp.” 

The boys were all now looking on, but almost before the last 
word passed Godfrey’s lips the other turned upon him with fierce 
passion and struck him full in the face with his open hand. 

Smarting under the contemptuous indignity as well as the pain, 
Godfrey aimed a blindly furious blow in return, but his taller, far 
slighter adversary agilely swerved aside, caught the upraised arm, 
and in an instant, with the supple deftness of an accomplished 
wrestler, scientifically tripped up the bully and threw him sprawling 
to the ground. 

“* Whew—but that was prettily done,” muttered the vicar laugh- 
ing, the old Adam awakening—“ but it’s time to stop it—young 
rascals.” 

So whilst the boys burst into a shout of applause out strode 
Father Charles just as the fallen one picked himself up, crestfallen 
but glaring at the other, who stood on the defensive still, with 
flashing eyes and the delicate hands clenched, quite ready for an 
attack, not the least abashed by the appearance on the scene of 
even the Superior ; not a bit—he stood his ground. 

“For shame, you two lads,” said the vicar, looking from one to 
the other with grave rebuke, though he felt the corners of his lips 
twitch, “quarrelling—and blows between my children! Is that 
either gentlemanly or Christian, think you?” 

Sullen silence from Godfrey, but the other’s fiery spirit was still 
at blood-heat and he answered boldly though respectfully : 

‘No, father, but stopping injustice is both, and I can’t stand by 
and see a big fellow bullying a little one, and as Godfrey is twice 
my bulk, I was forced to use my skill against his brute strength. 
I should only have thrown him to stop him if he had held his 
tongue, but when he called me coward and dared me to touch him 


of course I struck him.” 
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“It’s not true, sir,” broke in Godfrey, “I wasn’t bullying—only 
playing, and Dare meddled, so I—-—” 

“Hush, no falsehood,” interrupted the vicar now very sternly. 
“T was at the class-room window and saw the whole thing; you 
were worrying and bullying Mayne in a manner a big boy (or any 
boy) ought to be ashamed of, and in another minute I should have 
called to you myself and punished you. I will not permit bully- 
ing, understand, and though Dare might, nay should, have spoken 
more gently, less imperiously, he was right to stop you. Another 
time, Eric, try gentle measures and curb your fiery temper; you 
roused antagonism, both lost temper and of course a quarrel ensued. 
Shake hands, children, and never let me hear the same again.” 

Free, generous as passionate, Eric’s pretty lissome hand was 
offered at once—Godfrey’s more sullenly. He was a good enough 
lad on the whole, but quite of commoner clay—the kind of nature 
that is all the better for a regular knock-down. From that day 
he respected the reserved whipper-snapper first soprano simply 
because he feared him. 

“ He’s a perfect young devil,” he said one day to a chum. 

The chum grinned. 

The fame of the first soprano of the well-known St. Margaret’s 
Church, Malverton, spread all over those parts and indeed further 
as weeks and months went by, and was even alluded to more than 
once in Church papers and musical papers, and oftentimes strangers 
from a distance would come over to St. Margaret’s to hear the far- 
famed soloist. 

So passed the Autumn, Christmas, then the New Year—that 
never-to-be-forgotten January of ’81—then Lent and the glorious 
Easter-tide. 

“They say, dear,” said Eric’s nurse, Mrs. Granger, just as he 
was starting for evensong on Low Sunday, “that there’s been an 
accident to a goods train near the station that’s ploughed up or 
blocked the line awful, and the down train from London will be 
detained for hours.” 

“I daresay only an hour or two, nurse. Good-bye. I'll run 
home as quick as I can after evensong is over, but it will be late, 
because we do Mowbray’s St. Margaret’s anthem, you know, and 
that is long.” 

He kissed the good woman fondly and went off at a good pace. 

Mary Granger sighed heavily as she shut the door. 


(To be concluded.) 





A LONG FAREWELL. 


Goop-BYE! Good-bye! The anchor’s weighed ; 
For thee I leave dear England’s shore, 
Relinquish every wish and hope, 
Leave home and joy for evermore. 


Good-bye! Good-bye! Thou’lt never know 
What anguish reigns within my heart ; 
What fierce rebellion rages there, 
To think we now for ever part. 


Good-bye! Good-bye! I would not stay 
To see thee shed one bitter tear, 

Or breathe one sigh in vain regret 
For love of me, were I still near. 


Good-bye! Good-bye! The anchor's weighed. 
A long farewell to home and thee. 

Yet, should’st thou breathe one tender sigh, 
Oh! waft it, love, across the sea. 


JOSEPHINE ERROL. 
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HE tide had turned and the sea was making a white line along 

the yellow sand far down the shore. Higher up, almost close 

to the cliffs, a man was seated on an arm of one of the many little 
groups of rocks that lay scattered all along the shore. 

He was whistling a slow tune and his eyes were fixed on the 
figure of a girl, whose white gown kept appearing and vanishing 
as she threaded her way among the dark rocks. 

The tune grew slower and slower as the girl neared the spot 
where the man sat and stopped -altogether when she came within 
hearing distance. He rose and waited for her to come close. 

She looked up with a smile, and was about to speak some 
pleasant greeting, but something in his manner silenced her and 
she stood looking at him questioningly—almost in fear, it 
seemed. 

“ I knew you would come this way,” he said, “so I waited here 
to speak to you.” 

“Yes ? What did you want to say ?” 

“I think you can guess.” 

“T am not clever at guessing ; I must trouble you to speak.” 

“Then you must forgive me if what I say pains you. I assure 
you I don’t find mine a pleasant task, but I have no choice. 
When I came home last night I found you the guest of my mother, 
and I heard from her that you are engaged to my friend Harry 
Lepel; this surprised me, for we had met before—Miss 
Maron.” 

There was a marked accent on the title and name, and the girl 
looked up defiantly, answering that rather than his words. 

“ Well, Madame Vechamp if you prefer it. What then?” 

He looked relieved at the admission; it made his work easier 
for him. 

“Simply this, Madame Vechamp ; I cannot allow your intended 
marriage with my friend to take place.” 

As he spoke a man who, unseen by either him or her, had come 
down the cliffs by a footpath, and was winding slowly through the 

x 
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rocks towards them, stopped short, as if the words he had heard 
had deprived him of all power to speak or move. 

“I do not see what right you have to forbid it,” said the girl 
haughtily, “nor what reason.” 

“ The right of friendship, and as for reason, your memory, if it is 
half as good as mine, will show you reason enough.” 

“My memory tells me of nothing which need part me from my 
lover.” 

“Oh, Madame, think again. You cannot have forgotten the 
house in the Rue Chartois.” 

‘TI have not, nor the wretched years I passed there. That was a 
miserable time, why recall it now it is past ?” 

*‘ Because I knew you there as the wife of a gambler, Louis 
Vechamp.” 

“T was his wife—that was my misfortune, not my fault. Married 
when almost a child, by a careless and indifferent father to a man 
like Louis Vechamp, was I to blame that he used my face and 
voice to decoy fools to his gambling-house ? was I to blame for his 
wickedness—I, his most helpless victim ? who hated and despised 
him.” 

“ You gave no sign of disliking your life there, so far as I can 
recollect.” 

‘“‘ Because I dared not, or if I had dared, could I have thrown 
myself on the compassion of such men as frequented Louis 
Vechamp’s house? Foolish boys or hardened sharpers.” 

“You showed some favour to one or two of them, however.” 

To yourself, you mean. True, I did. You were the first man 
who came to the house who seemed like a gentleman, so I foolishly 
tried to interest you, in the hope that you would help me to escape 
from my tyrant.” 

“ Ah, it is fortunate for me, perhaps, that I was too stupid or too 
inexperienced to understand your meaning; I supposed that you 
merely wished to encourage my visits to your husband’s house. 
Well, Charlie Vane understood you better than I.” 

“‘ He did indeed.” 

“ And you found him more accommodating, poor fool.” 

“‘ He was noble, and generous and kind,” she cried, “ and I will 
not have him spoken of but with respect.” 

“We need not speak of him at all,” said Dallas coldly, “‘we have 
said enough. You must see, Madame Vechamp, that it is useless 
for you to think of becoming my friend’s wife.” 

“ But why? Since we love each other ? ” 

Dallas looked at her in amaze. 

“ But, Madame—you said Louis Vechamp was your husband ?” 

“‘ Of course, but he died three years ago. He is dead and my 
old life is dead with him, dead and past.” 

‘‘ Madame Vechamp,” said Dallas coldly and gravely, “nothing © 
is ever past, nothing that we do dies out with the dead years. We 
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cannot leave the follies and sins of our youth behind us as we go 
forward, it is a mistake to suppose so; we must bear them with us 
to the very grave. I am sorry for you, deeply sorry, but your 
past stands—an invincible barrier between you and Harry 
Lepel.” 

The stern sorrow of his tone frightened her; for the first time 
she seemed to realize the depth of his blame, if not to understand 
it. There was as much astonishment as grief in her voice when she 
spoke again. 

“Ts it so bad as that?” she cried. ‘Ah, do not say so—do not 
say so, I did not think it was so bad as that. I know I am not a 
fit wife for him—his wife should have no dark past to forget ; his 
wife should be young, light-hearted, well born. I am none of 
these, I know, but I love him so—I who have never loved before or 
been loved. I loved him and I was so happy, happy for the first 
time. Do you know, from my earliest childhood until the day I 
met Harry, I have never known what it was to be happy—never 
seen the sun rise and been glad that I lived. Do you not pity 
me?” 

There was a world of pathos in her eyes and voice as she ceased 
speaking, but Dallas answered almost impatiently : 

‘However much I may pity you, Madame Vechamp, I will not 
stand quietly by and allow you to deceive my friend.” 

“But why should you judge me so hardly ?” she cried. “I have 
been terribly unfortunate, but really not much to blame. I had not 
ever had a chance to be good—I was so young, so ignorant when I 
was driven into that hateful marriage, and my life with Louis 
Vechamp was breaking my heart. It was surely no great wrong to 
desert a husband such as he was. Why, he was forcing me to help 
him in his wicked schemes ; I chose the least of two evils when I 
left him.” 

She paused, but Dallas did not answer her, so after a moment 
she went on, more quietly this time. 

“Charlie Vane—noble, kind-hearted Charlie Vane—procured me 
the post of librarian here in Saltport, and I have lived up there on 
the hill for four years, safely if drearily ; I have been alone, with no 
friends and no hopes, but I breathed the pure sea air,I lived 
among sweet country scenes, I read great and noble books until I 
seemed to myself to be created afresh. All the taint of my early 
training, all the faults of my youth and ignorance seemed to die 
out of my memory, out of my nature even. Am I the woman you 
knew in the Rue Chartois? I do not think that I am.” 

She ended quietly, and almost proudly ; some signs of sympathy 
began to show in Dallas’ face, but his resolution was unshaken. 
The man behind the rocks still stood, hearing all ; not that he 
listened wilfully, but the words he had heard were of such terrible 
import to him that he was stunned out of all power to choose what 
he would do. He simply stood where he had been struck, and 

x2 
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heard because he could not help hearing; if the two others had 
moved away, he would not have followed them, if they had come 
towards him he would not have drawn back. 

The girl went on speaking. 

“ And then, after all these years, when I was ready for him and 
not before, Harry came, and we loved each other. He loved me 
and the whole world was changed to me. My life had been all 
patience before, now it was all delight. He told his friend, your 
mother, of me, and she became my friend too ; she took me to her 
house, her home. Think what a change it was for me to have a 
home and friends. Think of it, you who have had these pleasant 
things all your life.” 

“J might ask you if you did not act most unfairly by my mother 
in withholding your past from her, only it will be enough if we 
speak of your conduct to Harry Lepel.” 

“In withholding it from him? Well, you blame me justly, 
there I was wrong. You have never done wrong, of course. Why 
should you? You could always have all you wanted without, 
and more—had not you always from your childhood loving friends 
to guide you right ? Whom had I ever to teach me truth and 
uprightness ? ” 

She was speaking very bitterly now; he did not answer, and 
after a moment she went on: 

“If he had ever questioned me, I think I should have told him 
the truth, but unasked why should Icondemn myself? Iso feared 
to lose him. I knew I could not live without him—he was my 
life, my new and better life. . . . Try to realize this; try to see 
it as Ido. Why should we be parted when we love each other? 
Don’t think of the gambler’s tool—of the wife who deserted her 
husband, think that this is my one chance in life. Think of all 
those dreary years I have passed—seven years without hope—seven 
years of famine ; and now my time of plenty has come you would 
send me away desolate. Now when I seem to stand at the very 
gate of heaven, you would shut itin my face. You don’t know how 
well we love each other, and it is so sweet—so wonderfully sweet 
—to love and be loved. Ah, do not be cruel! have pity on me— 
on us both. Why should you make yourself the judge to doom 
our happiness ? I will be a true, true wife to Harry. I will make 
him so happy. Will nothing move you? IsallIcan say vain? Ah! 
I see it is talking a strange language to speak of love to one who 
= ng loved. There is no hope for’ us—oh! Harry, Harry, 

arry!” 

At the sound of his name a troubled look came over the face of 
the man who listened. 

‘“‘ He must not be cruel to her,” he murmured ; “ I shall have to 
interfere if he is cruel to her.” 

But Dallas was not going to be more cruel than he could help, 
for he was touched at last—deeply touched—his voice showed it. 
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“ Miss Maron!” he cried, “ what can Ido? Harry Lepel is my 
friend.” 

“‘ Keep silence.” 

“T must not—I cannot. No, hear me—I am not heartless—I 
feel for you more deeply than you think; but my duty is clear 
before me—I have no choice but to save my friend. I know what 
is often said—that few men have a right to look too closely into 
the past lives of the women they marry, but it is not so with 
Harry Lepel. He has the right to insist that his wife’s life shall 
be spotless—absolutely without flaw.” 

“Do you suppose I ever thought otherwise?” she cried indig- 
nantly. Do you think I don't know that he is the noblest, the 
best man on the face of the earth?” 

“And knowing—believing this, you would condemn him to 
perpetual danger ?” 

“ What danger ?” 

“Discovery. If you were to marry Harry, and afterwards he 
were to find this out from yourself or from any of your old 
acquaintances, it would overwhelm him—crush him utterly. He 
would never hold up his head again. His life would be ruined.” 

“ How could he find it out? Or who that knew me in Paris 
would find me here ?” 

“There would always be the danger—but that is not the ques- 
tion. I was only for one moment supposing that it might have 
been possible for me to allow this marriage to go on, but he being 
the man he is, it is impossible.” 

The sympathy had died out of his voice, his face was hard and 
resolute now; and she, seeing how vain was all pleading, spoke no 
more, but stood silent, waiting to hear her sentence. 

“T have no choice but to tell Harry all I know; I will deal with 
you as gently as I can, but I must do my duty by my friend.” 

“ Ah, yes, I suppose you are right,” she said bitterly ; “‘ but how 
one hates such cold merciless right. If God deals with you as 
you have dealt with me, justly, how will you fare? Well, well, 
words are no use. . . . Yousaid you would be gentle with 
me?” 

“ As gentle as I can.” 

“ Then do not tell him now—not quite at once I mean. Let 
me see him once more before you part us for ever. I promise I 
will not speak of this—not set my story against yours or make 
him promise not to listen to what you say. No, no, I could do 
that, but I will not; I will only see him for one moment, only kiss 
him once without speaking. Will you have so much mercy? Will 
you let me do this ? ” 

The quiet intensity of her tone showed how earnestly she desired 
the favour and how hard it was to ask it. The man behind the 
rocks bent forward eagerly, murmuring stupidly, as if the matter 
concerned some stranger : 
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“He ought to let her do that, he ought to grant her so 
much.” 

“Yes,” said Dallas, “I will trust you so far.” 

“Tam going on to Saltport now,” she said, “ going on an errand 
of charity for your mother; I am taking some medicine to a dying 
woman. Ah! dear God, how I wish I were going to change places 
with her. Poor woman, I ought not to have waited so long; it 
was selfish of me, for your mother was so anxious that the poor 
woman should have the medicine—‘ It can’t help her,’ she said, 
‘but it will please the poor creature to have it.’ She is a good 
woman, your mother, Mr. Dallas, good to every one, and you can’t 
understand what she has been to me—how kind and sweet and 
motherlike—at least, what I have dreamt a mother would be like, 
for I never had one. Do you know, I think that if your mother had 
been my judge I should have been judged more gently. If I 
could hope any more I should almost hope that your mother will 
be sorry for me.” 

‘‘ Miss Maron, why lengthen a discussion so painful to both of 
us? Iam waiting to hear what it is you wish to do.” 

“TI beg your pardon, I will tell you. I will go my errand, and 
when I come back it will be dusk. I will wait for Harry in a nook 
in the hall, where I often wait for him when he comes home in 
the evening. It will be dark in the hall, so he will not see my 
face, and I will. kiss him once, and say no word, and then I will 
leave him and pass away out of his life for ever. You shall none 
of you ever hear of me again.” 

“Miss Maron, one word more—pray do not be offended, but if 
you have no friends but those you leave behind, what will become 
of you? You cannot go back to the library at Saltport. You must 
let me help you, at least until you find suitable work. I daresay 
you hate me, but some one must help you, and I am sure you 
would rather it was I than Lepel. Let me at least ‘i 

He stopped short, startled by the anger and scorn in her face— 
a terrible, but not an evil look—one would almost have said it was 
just anger—deserved scorn. 

‘“‘ Hate you?” she said under her breath, “hate you? I had 
cause enough without this last insult. If you only knew how I 
hate you.” 

Then she passed by him and walked quickly away down the 
shore, her white gown appearing and disappearing in flashes as she 
wound her way among the rocks, until at last, turning a corner of 
the cliffs, she was lost to sight. 

The man who had been standing behind the rocks all this time 
came forward slowly. 

Dallas, who had been watching the girl disappear, turned 
towards the sea again and began to whistle the same mournful 
tune that had been on his lips before—very slowly indeed this 
time. The other man stopped short. 
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“ Whistling,” he muttered; “ he is my friend, he means well by 
me, but he is going to tell me—at least, he thinks he is going to 
tell me—what will break my heart, and yet he can sit there and 
whistle.” 

Harry Lepel stood looking resentfully at his friend for some 
moments, then he turned and went away without speaking. 

Dallas finished that tune and another—many more—as he sat 
on the rocks, resolute but miserable, satisfied that what he 
intended to do was right, but wishing with all his heart it had 
fallen to the lot of some one else to do it. 

The tide was coming in fast now, and the thoughtless white waves 
leaped higher and higher up the shore; the sun was dropping 
slowly down into the mists that rose from the sea to meet it. The 
evening had turned cold already, and a low wind began to creep 
in and out among the rocks. 

Dallas rose and tried to shake off a feeling of discomfort that 
seemed very like remorse. 

“T know I was right,” he said to himself, ‘I know I was right, 
only somehow she looked and spoke so much as if she had been in 
the right.” 

He stood watching the darkening waves a little longer, then 
looking at his watch he saw it was growing late,and remembering 
that Miss Maron would soon comte back aléng the shore on her 
way home, he turned slowly away. 

“She won’t want to see me again, poor child,” he said to him- 
self; “I will go home and keep out of sight. Poor woman, I 
wonder what she will do when she leaves.” 

He began to make his way home, climbing over the slippery 
rocks, The whispering of the wind seemed like a reproach in his 
ears; the cry of the sea-birds startled him, it was so like a human 
voice—a heartbroken human voice. 

“T have done right,” he repeated, “there can be no doubt of it. 
I have done right.” 

And yet he felt strangely distressed ; he saw still the scorn and 
anger in the woman’s eyes, and it seemed almost unmanly to have 
raised such feelings in the heart of any one so helpless. 

What was that? Nothing but a° louder, wilder cry from a 
sea-bird ; but Dallas, starting, missed his footing on the slippery 
rocks and fell. 

Only a trifling fall it would have seemed to an onlooker, yet 
Dallas did not rise again. He had struck his head on a hard 
corner of rock, and he lay there on his face, stunned, with the tide 
coming fast up the sands towards him. 

The moments passed. A mile away in Saltport, Sara Maron had 
done her errand, and was coming slowly home along the shore. 
Coming home for the last time; to-morrow she would have no 


home. 
The sun had almost set, the dusk was gathering, but the waves 
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were still all purple and gold as they danced and leaped towards 
the man lying motionless on the sand. Nearer and nearer came 
the white figure of the girl, moving slowly, listless and weary with 
despair. Nearer and nearer leaped the careless white waves, sing- 
ing and laughing to each other. Which would reach him 
first ? 

The girl was quite close now, but she saw nothing, for her eyes 
were heavy and aching with unshed tears—with tears she must 
not shed yet, because of that one moment’s grace that had been 
granted her. Ah, well, there would be time enough for weeping. 
Time enough? Aye; all her life. 

The waves rushed up towards the motionless figure, Jeaving 
their long wreaths of wet foam behind them as they shrank back 
whispering to each other of what they had seen. One, bolder than 
the rest, splashed his face, but did not rouse him. 

The girl quickened her pace; she hurried on through the 
gathering dusk, for she saw, not the sea nor the sands, nor the 
shadowy coast-line, but that dim nook where she would wait for her 
lover to-night. She saw herself waiting for him as we see ourselves 
in dreams, and she saw him come. It was dark in the hall already, 
but she could see her lover’s face and the love in his eyes as their 
hands met. A deep tearless sob broke from her white lips. 

What was that? She had stumbled against something, and, 
looking down involuntarily, she saw the man who had ruined all 
her hopes lying helpless at her feet. 

Mechanically she turned his face to the fading light and saw 
what had happened. There was a deep bruise on his temple and 
a faint streak of blood across his cheek. 

She stood looking on the face that had been cold and hard to 
her pleading, the closed eyes where she had looked for mercy in 
vain, the lips that had sentenced her without pity. What wonder 
if the tempter’s voice spoke loudly in her heart : 

“ He is my enemy, and if he dies I shall be safe.” 

A noisy wave rushed up, splashing her skirts. She drew back, 
shuddering. 

“Who can blame me? It is no act of mine. IfI had gone 
back some other way, or had but walked a step or so nearer to the 
cliffs, he would have died, and my secret would have been safe. 
What shall I do?” 

The helpless form appealed to her; another wave raised one 
hand and flung it towards her as if in a gesture of entreaty, but 
the tempter still spoke in her heart : 

“He was cruel to me, why should I show mercy on him? I 
will not save him, to my own undoing.” 

But she did not move. The red sun, stooping through the 
mists, touched the dim line of the horizon, the dusk deepened, 
and the light began to die out of the waves as they hid the face 
of the man she had such cause to hate. 
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Then with a sudden cry the girl stooped down. 

“ Ah, my God, help me!” she cried ; “help me to do right. I 
will do right. I will not be a murderess, come what may.” 

She flung her arms round the helpless figure and dragged it a 
foot or two along the sand. Only a foot or two; she took breath 
and tried again; better luck this time, there was a good distance 
between him and the waves now. Once more she strained every 
muscle as she dragged him further yet; the effort almost stopped 
her breath, but he was safe at last, beyond the reach of the 
highest tide. 

She took her scent bottle and bathed his face and hands 
patiently, but for a while it seemed in vain. She began to fear, 
yes, to fear, now, not to hope, that life would never return, that 
her enemy was past all help. The sea had almost covered the 
rocks beside which he had been lying before his eyes opened. 

He came to himself slowly, and looked at her in bewilderment 


for a moment. 
“You?” he said, amazed. ‘“ What has happened? I was not 


here when I fell.” 

“No, you were there,” and she pointed to where the waves 
rushed and tumbled over the tops of the rocks. 

“There? Then how did I get here?” 

“T brought you.” ’ 

“Good heavens! you? Were you alone and did that by 
yourself ? ” 

She gave a little sad smile. ‘ Yes, you were very heavy, but I 
managed it somehow.” 

He had risen now and stood before her trembling, partly from 
the effects of the fall, partly from horror at the position in which 
he found himself. 

“ This is terrible,” he cried, “terrible. But for you I should be 
drowned, or, worse, dashed about among the rocks senseless until 
the last vestige of life was knocked out of me; but for you I 
should have been dead, and but for me you would have been happy. 
You knew this, and yet you saved me. Perhaps you thought I 
should change my mind ?” 

“No,” she said simply, “ I did not think so.” 

“You have acted nobly, bravely, generously, but my duty to 
my friend remains unchanged.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I never thought otherwise.” 

Man-like, he was far more moved by her submission than he 
had been by her pleading. If she had entreated again there is no 
saying but he might have hardened. As it was he felt his purpose 
growing weaker and weaker. 

“ And yet what canI do?” he cried. ‘ You have saved my life, 
how can I use it against you? If you ask me to keep silence now 
how can I refuse you?” 

But a woman who has overcome so great a temptation is very 
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strong, for the angels of God stand near to minister to her. She 
who had pleaded in such pitiful weakness an hour ago spoke 
out now bravely and clearly. 

“‘T do not ask it. I have deceived my lover too long; tell him 
all.” 

“He need tell me nothing. I heard all that passed between 
you an hour ago.” 

Startled, they both turned, and saw Harry Lepel before them. 
The three stood looking at each other without speaking. 

“ Then you know ” began Dallas. 

*‘ Silence,” said Lepel shortly; “it is for me to speak now. 
Sara.” 

She dared not look up, but she signed to him that she listened, 
and he spoke, slowly at first, but firmly and steadily. 

“Sara, I heard all, and I said we must part. It was bitterer 
than death to lose you, but there was nothing else for it after 
what I heard. I tried to speak to Dallas, but he seemed in- 
different, and that angered me, so I went away to wait for you. 
I thought the time would never pass, so I came back to the top of 
the cliffs to watch for you, and from there I saw what happened. 
Hush, do not speak yet. Isawall. All, I say. I saw you hesi- 
tate, and I saw you win a splendid victory. The woman who could 
do that is worth any man’s love.” 

He paused, and she, still not daring to raise her eyes, waited 
breathlessly for his next words. 

‘You never lied to me about your past; you only kept silence, 
and that is much easier to forgive. Just now when you had the 
choice I heard you say you would keep silence no longer. What- 
ever you have been in the past you are a noble woman now. 
Sara, if you will love me we will forget the past. Come to me, 
Sara.” 

*‘ Is it possible ? ” she said. 

‘** Come to me and see.” 

To be in his arms again, forgiven—to be in his arms again, to 
know the trouble was all over and done with, and that he loved 
her still, this was a joy too great for speech or question. She lay 
breathless, with closed eyes, while he kissed her lips, not passion- 
ately, but gravely and tenderly, in sign of complete pardon. 

“Dallas, you cannot blame me,” he said at last. ‘ You cannot 
say Iam wrong. I heard you even now promise silence.” 

“Blame you? God forbid. Could I ever hope for His forgive- 
ness myself if I grudged her your forgiveness now? You speak 
coldly, Harry, but I meant to act the part of a friend, and it was 
very painful to me.” 

“I know. Presently I will thank you; just now I can only 
remember how painful it was to her.” 

“ And there is one thing you both ought to know, that you may 
make your arrangements accordingly. Charlie Vane and his wife 
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are coming home (he has married Lord Trydeth’s daughter, you 
know), and if he sees Miss Maron he will recognise her.” 

“Charlie Vane?” Sara looked up joyfully. ‘Charlie Vane 
and Miss Trydeth? Ah, that is good. They will speak for me, 
Harry; they know that, though I was foolish and weak, I hated 
my life in Paris, and longed to be free from it.” 

Both men were puzzled. 

“‘ My dear, have I misheard?” asked Lepel. ‘ Did you not say 
that Charles Vane——” he hesitated. “Did I not hear Vane’s 
name mentioned between you and Dallas just now ?” 

“Of course. It was he who took me away from Paris, you 
know, Heaven bless him, or I might have been in prison now per- 
haps for helping Louis Vechamp. Charles Vane took me to Miss 
Trydeth, and she kept me with her until he found me the work at 
the library at Saltport. Ah, I was too miserable to feel her 
goodness then, but we will both thank her now.” 

“ My child,” cried Lepel, “ my dear foolish child, if that were all, 
if your secret was no more than this, why did you submit to 
Dallas? Why did you think my love would fail you?” 

‘“‘ Because he was so sure I was not a fit wife for you, and he was 
your friend, and knew. Because I was so ashamed of my degrading 
experiences, and, you know it is true, I did not withstand Louis 
Vechamp as a brave, wise woman would have done. I had helped 
him sometimes, because I feared him so. What is it? Why do 
you both look so strange? Is it possible that you thought—what 
did you think ?” 

Lepel and Dallas looked at each other, ashamed to say what 
they had thought. It seemed such madness to have thought it 
now as she raised her innocent, patient face in puzzled inquiry. 

‘ “ » I see,” she cried at last. “Isee. And you could forgive 
that?” 

She drew herself out of Harry’s arms and stood apart. Woman- 
like, she could not forgive him for being ready to forgive such 
a sin. 

“You could forgive that? A man like you? Why, he told 
ne.” 

Lepel was silent. He had no answer ready, for he was only just 
beginning to understand himself why he had been able to forgive 

er. 

‘What wonder,” said Dallas humbly, “ what wonder he could 
forgive it, when even I, who did not love you, who was so bitter 
against you, was ready to conceal it because of what you had done. 
You had acted most nobly, I tell you. Had I been in such a strait 
as you were in just now, I hope I should have acted as you did, 
but how can I be sure ?” 

“ No,” said Lepel quietly ; “no, it was not only that. My darling, 
I think it was because, in spite of all I heard, all you seemed to 
admit, my heart knew your heart, and some instinct stronger than 
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my reason or understanding made me know you could be nothing 
that was not true and noble and sweet.” 

That satisfied her. She came to him again; he put his arm 
around her, and they walked slowly homewards together. 

After a moment or two Lepel turned and looked back. 

* Come, Dallas,” he called ; “ we both want you.” 

And Dallas followed, well content. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


‘““WHEN A STRONGER THAN HE—-—” 


HE strong man armed can keep his house until a stronger 

than he sets himself to take it. Then—there is but one result 
possible. 

The full force and strength of a mighty passion had lain in wait 


for possession of Sheba Ormatroyd until she was most weak and 
most helpless. Then—it swooped with giant force upon her soul 
and wrapped her round with arms of fire—and was no longer an 
angel of peace, but a tyrant, fierce and compelling; yet, woman- 
like she was ready to bend her head and kiss the yoke—to shut 
her eyes to all and everything around—to float unresisting on the 
current of a deep and wonderful joy asa tired sleeper whose dreams 
visit heaven and repay by temporary forgetfulness the woe and 
misery and weariness of earth. All previous hardships and lone- 
liness and suffering of her life seemed only as far-off memories. 
She who had never been happy—who had never known love in any 
shape or form—who had been always misunderstood—despised, 
tyrannized over—she had won such love as the world could but 
faintly comprehend—as Life could bestowbutonce . . . and 
that once was to her as for ever. 

It seemed wonderful—incredible, as she thought of it and of his 
words, and of the long passionate kiss that had sealed the promise 
of his truth and thrown open the floodgates of a love that, as yet, 
had hardly found expression. 

But that time was over. It would never be again—never— 
never—never—she whispered to herself with a regret that was 
half fearful even in its intensity of joy. 

Who can describe Love, or gauge its depths and infinite variety ? 
It is as an indefinable influence that seizes body, soul, and spirit 
and merges them into the being and existence of another; it is 
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the subtle recognition of kindred souls—as the electric flash of the 
storm-clouds—coming one knows not how—falling one knows not 
where—but once having fallen, its power cannot be recalled— 
once recognized there is no longer any possibility of darkness or 
ignorance in all the after years. 

Sheba Ormatroyd had thrown herself on her knees in her dark, 
cool, little chamber, and with her face buried in her clasped hands 
she tried to think out, calmly and coolly, the events of this one 
morning. 

But calm thought was no longer possible. She could but 
remember Paul’s look and kiss, and her own whispered promise 
that she would never leave him—never—come what might. She 
had braved public opinion already. She had gone so far that 
doubts and scruples looked foolish and cowardly. He loved her as 
she had always dreamt of love—he needed her, as she needed him. 
The love of each for the other was grounded in the memory of 
past years of bitter unhappiness. Life had brought them to each 
other, and who should say that consolation was impossible or 
wrong? By the new light that had come to her she began to 
think of the histories she had read. Of women brave and bold 
enough to face even worldly condemnation, just for sake of the 
greatness and strength of love. How many had done it openly 
and in the light of day—and how many more secretly and 
undiscovered. What had Pharamond told her of great and 
gifted women—women who must have been capable of judging as 
well as feeling ? What was the world whispering of its new woman 
genius who had been content to set its laws and rules at defiance ? 

Surely one so great—so gifted—so wise—must have counted 


the cost before taking so bold a step. And she—she was but Sheba © 


Ormatroyd, a friendless unknown girl, whose fate would concern 
no one—affect no one save herself. 

If she left him as she had thought of doing, before—before that 
fatal interview—where could she go? Who would believe her 
story? If she went back to her own mother and told her, she 
knew that she would laugh in her face. As for receiving her, 
or acknowledging her, Sheba did not need to think twice of the 
likelihood of such a thing. She seemed tosee her mother’s face— 
to hear her stepfather’s hoarse laugh, and Dolly’s mocking gibes. 
She had run away to evade a marriage which to them was per- 
fectly honourable, and for three months had lived under the roof of 
aman who already possessed a wife—and who only at this late 
hour was endeavouring to evade the legal responsibilities of that 
possession. In plain words, that was how the world would look at 
her position ; and experience told her that in that world she would 
find no judge so harsh—no condemnation so cruel as that of her 
own mother. She thought of the Saxtons. But she did not know 
now where they were, and how could she expect even gentle Aunt 
Allison to extenuate her foolish conduct, or believe in her innocence ? 
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No .. . plainly enough there was no help for her. Paul had 
said so, and Paul was the law and ruler of her life. She had said 
she would trust him, and he had told her that she should never 
repent such trust. Then why struggle any longer against the 
strength of his will, the will that was to her as Fate and to which 
she felt herself yielding as the tired swimmer yields to the current ? 

She raised her head, and gazed upwards and around as if seeking 
counsel. For long she had not prayed. For long she had listened 
with eager thirsty ears to all the bewildering philosophies that were 
as familiar as the air he breathed, to Miller. The old childish faiths 
had fallen from her like a mantle. . . Nowasubtle, dangerous 
fire seemed stealing through her veins. Paul had said, “ Let us be 
a law unto ourselves ;” and, alas! her own heart echoed those words 
with a gladness that almost terrified her. Why should she leave 
him ? Why should she cut herself adrift from the only joy that 
had ever gladdened her life of harsh repression? No one would 
suffer because of her actions, for no one cared enough for her to 
question those actions—no one but Paul; and for Paul henceforth 
she would live, and in Paul’s truth she would trust; and Paul 
should be her law, even as he was her love, and all her hopes of 
happiness and all her dreams of greatness might lapse into the 
sweet and passion-filled ecstasy that his presence alone could 
bestow. ‘ 

She rose from her knees. No warning voice chilled her new- 
born joy. No whisper of prudence, or of wrong, echoed at the 
passionate portals of her heart. 


* * * * * 


That night again they met in those great and beautiful solitudes 
of Nature. They met and spoke as only hearts speak when all 
barriers are broken down, and all disguise impossible. The calm 
suft eyes of the starlit heavens were the sole witnesses of the love 
that bound them to each other. The voice of Nature—hushed and 
tranquil as the midnight stillness—the only voice that breathed 
out any blessing, or prayer of consecration. Heart to heart, soul 
to soul they stood, trembling and half fearful of the intense and 
passionate love that, freed from all restraint, spoke out at last its 
mutual idolatry. 

It seemed as if a god had descended and held out to them a gift 
so wonderful and beautiful that they scarce dared take it, but even 
as he laid it at their feet he whispered in their ears, “ Ye are but 
sleepers, blind and dumb, yet so long as ye sleep shall love seem 
true and beautiful and abiding. But your hour of waking shall 
surely come ; yea—surely as your hour of death!” 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
‘¢1F DREAMS COULD LAST.” 


A YEAR had passed. 

A year of changing seasons—of tropical storms—of rains and 
floods—of seedtime and harvests. It had brought many changes, 
for Time marched with quick step in the youth of the Australian 
colonies. Progress was alert and busy, not weighted and slow of 
movement. To plan and to act were almost simultaneous in im- 
pulse, and Nature was ever ready to lend kindly aid to man’s enter- 
prise and skill. Melbourne was a populous and beautiful city, 
though wanting the picturesque situation and lovely surroundings 
of its sister of Sydney. Wealth, ambition and self-confidence were 
hard at work in the broad streets, and public offices, and gay and 
glittering shops. Enterprise was at its height and seldom failed 
to grasp the prize it desired. Brains and handicraft found a ready 
mart. Money was plentiful, and labour received even more than 
its adequate value. 

A year had passed since Sheba Ormatroyd had stood hand in 
hand with her lover beneath the midnight stars and vowed that 
his love should be her law. A year had passed since Mrs. Levison 
had awakened to the fact that her will was not absolute ; since her 
daughter had fled from her roof; since Bessie Saxton had married 
Pharamond. Mr. Levison had attained his ambition and was now 
in Parliament. Dolly went to a fashionable and expensive school. 
Hex was neither better nor worse than the average youth of 
colonial towns, except in the matter of idleness and self-indulgence, 
virtues in which he excelled and in the furtherance of which his 
foolish and blindly adoring mother helped considerably to aid him. 

Sheba’s name was never mentioned in that home circle. Even 
the brother with whom she had played as a child and whom she 
had loved so warmly, scarcely ever gave a thought to her memory. 
The family verdict had been passed on her conduct and never 
recalled. She “had made a fool of herself,” in their candid 
parlance, and having done so they unanimously turned their backs 
on her and professed to care no longer for her future or what she 
might make of it. They considered her “a disgrace,” and as such 
were only too ready to wipe her very memory off their minds as a 
finished or useless sum might be wiped off a slate. The Opera 
Company that had worked all these grievous disasters had returned 
to England. They naturally supposed Sheba had gone also. 

But Meredith had not returned with the company. The tenor, 
Rialo, had recovered and taken his old place. Paul had chosen to 
remain in Melbourne, where he gave singing-lessons at half-a-guinea 
a lesson to the daughters of the city magnates, and was the star of 
all the public concerts and entertainments given there. It was 
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not a life he liked or desired, but until that case was decided he 
had determined to stay in Melbourne and therefore turned his 
talents to their best account, as did Franz Miller also. 

The old German and little Paul and Sheba Ormatroyd lived in 
a small wooden house of one storey, standing on an elevated plateau 
about a mile distant from the town itself. Paul Meredith did not 
live with them, but came two or three times a week, as his leisure 
allowed, and always on Sunday. 

The little house was to him a paradise of rest and beauty. It 
stood amidst the shade of giant eucalyptus trees; the trellised 
front of the verandah was festooned with bongainvilleas and passion- 
flowers ; the garden hedged with purple tamarisk and rose thickets, 
and bright with oleanders and scarlet geraniums. 

For a year this had been Sheba Ormatroyd’s home. A year 
that had passed like a dream of delight ; in whose charmed hours 
her soul lay rocked to slumber; a year of deep sweet restfulness 
which had wrapped her in a trance of joy more exquisite than any 
fancy had pictured. Nothing had disturbed or intruded on that 
peaceful home; no rude breath, no prying gaze, no worldly 
wisdom. The depth and tenderness of an infinite love had 
sheltered her from every blast, protected her from every care, was 
around her and about her like the sunlight and the air, and 
seemed to breathe a charm around the little dwelling that kept 
such things as sorrow or misfortune far away. 

A year. One whole good glad year of pure, full-toned joy. Well, 
such years are rare enough. One should take them thankfully 
and reverently, and with fear, when they do come, and so Sheba 
took hers. Trembling, mute, and half afraid of the deep, deep 
joy it brought, and seeing in Love still the Angel of Dreams who 
holds all heaven in that magic sleep which for one brief moment 
is granted to mortal eyes; a year, not of idleness, for heart and 
mind had alike found food, and she had grown in mental stature 
as in physical beauty; a year of full busy hours, and of rest the 
sweeter for the labour that brought it; a year that had seen her 
childish dreams almost realized and proved that she was capable 
of work that might in time claim the world’s attention and win 
for her that coveted wreath of Fame which never seems valueless 
till—attained. 

Her book had been published in Melbourne by a firm who had 
also a London house, and had met with astonishing success. She 
had now regular journalistic work for one of the leading papers, 
and this kept her well employed in the time when she was not 
teaching little Paul, and served to render still more enchanting 
those brief charmed hours when her lover’s presence brought her 
holiday and idleness. 

In those days the arena of literature was not so crowded with 
female aspirants as now, and work was easier to obtain and better 
paid. Now female recruits in the army of labour rush into all its 
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ranks and grades, and rally round every profession and almost 
every trade. Now we rejoice in an age that has created the penny 
dreadful, and the weekly sensational, the romantic, the impossible, 
the realistic, the illiterate, the useless, and various other styles of 
literature, in all of which the female brain is prolific and the 
female hand pre-eminent. The underpaid governess, the extrava- 
gant schoolgirl, the dressmaker’s apprentice, the daughter who 
lacks pocket-money, and the daughter who does not—all these fly to 
fiction as a means of eking out a livelihood, or making one if they 
are lucky. Even nursemaids have been bold enough to try their 
*prentice hands at story writing, besides another class who shall be 
nameless, and are ready and willing to give their productions for 
no remuneration save the honour and glory of seeing themselves in 
print—a glory for which they have even been known to pay / If 
it were for the benefit or the suppression of this latter class that 
the office of critic had been established one might allow it had 
a use, which is sometimes a doubtful question among authors. 

But Sheba Ormatroyd had not the honour of struggling for a 
place amidst this crowd of aspirants; and her own gifts and 
Miiller’s careful supervision and kindly criticism speedily won her 
success. She loved her work too ardently and enthusiastically to 
be easily satisfied with what she accomplished; but that element 
of dissatisfaction is in itself a help to effort, and prevents author 
and artist alike from sinking into carelessness, or content—two of 
the worst foes genius has to combat. 

How happy that year had been, defies all words to paint. 

It was an ideal life—the life of all others suited to the girl’s 
temperament and nature. 

The change in her was almost marvellous—as great a change as 
day brings to the silvery greyness of the dawn, as the sun pours 
over a world of shadow and of gloom. It was a change in face, 
stature, form—nay, in her every movement. The glow in her 
eyes, the soft colour in her face, the happy smile of the mouth, 
the eee tenderness of expression—how can words describe 
them! 

To Meredith she seemed more lovely every time he saw her; 
but he was wiser than most lovers, in that he did not see her too 
often, for he was determined that no breath of satiety should dim the 
glory of their passion—it was to be the rest and beauty of their 
lives, not the burdened associate. 

So still they had their charmed hours, their days of sweet “ do 
nothing,” and still they kept the poetry and beauty of their love 
sheltered and apart from scorn or knowledge of the world beyond 
those rose-set hedges. 

Miiller never interfered with them now. They were free to 
wander off where and when they pleased—to spend sweet, dreamy, 
idle hours together under the shade of the garden trees, or the 
glory of the summer nights. Love was still absorbing and still 
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divine. For them the outer world had no existence in those 
hours. Thoughts, hopes, desires, dreams—all hovered round each 
other and seemed as things holy and apart, which love had conse- 
crated and time but made more beautiful. The daily life, the 
work and ambitions it brought were things out of sight and afar. 
Peace, security, serenity, the isolation of a great and intense pas- 
sion—these alone were admitted into thought or word—these still 
guarded the gates of their paradise. 

“Two love, and one tires,” says a proverb; but there was no 
question of tiring here, for the love was equal—and as yet unsullied 
by one thought of shame, one touch of regret. Sheba never felt 
the need of other companionship than was contained within the 
walls of that small wooden house. Those of her own sex with 
whom she had associated had never been of a kind to make her 
desire further acquaintance. There was no woman who would 
have understood her, or sympathized with her, save perhaps Allison 
Saxton, and of her she had heard nothing since they had last 
parted in Sydney. 

So this year had passed in unbroken tranquillity, and when 
one looks out on life and sees how brief are its allowances of 
happiness, a year seems a great deal. It was scarcely, however, 
to be expected that it should repeat itself. No such thing as con- 
tinuous joy is possible in this world, whatever may be the rule in 
another. So the white-winged angel of peace received orders 
forthwith, and in his place came a stern and gloomy form, armed 
with a sword which, with the inevitable justice of fate, was destined 
to pierce the weakest heart, and most defenceless life, of that 
doomed household. 

It was on one sultry summer evening that the blow fell—fell 
without warning or premonition. It chanced that on this special 
evening Paul Meredith had driven over to the little house in his 
light buggy. They had not expected him, and Sheba had gone 
down to the Yarra valley with little Paul. Miller was sitting in 
the verandah, smoking as usual. He was attired in an airy cos- 
tume of grey alpaca; before him was a table containing fruit, 
wine and iced water, and a low bamboo lounge by his side was 
littered with books and music. 

“ Ineber Himmel /” he cried, taking out his pipe and surveying 
Paul with astonishment. ‘ What brings you here to-night, mein 
Freund? We did not expect—oh, you need not look, she is not 
here; she went down to the river for a breath of air P 
trust she may find it. Myself—I like to keep still and smoke off 
the mosquitoes. That is the best way to cool oneself —nicht 
wahr ?” 

“No doubt,” said Paul, seating himself also. ‘ Well, because 
the mail is in, for one thing, and I thought the papers would 
amuse you all; and because in passing Wilson’s, I looked in and 
found a note for Sheba. It is addressed to ‘The Author of 
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“ Damaris.”’ I thought Sheba would like to have it. I suppose 
it is from some one who has read the book.” 

“No doubt,” said Miiller. ‘Well, you had best wait till she 
returns—I suppose that won’t be very long, as the boy is with 
her. Open your papers and let us hear the news of the old 
country. Begin with the Times—births, deaths, marriages . . . 
Why, Paul, what is it ?” 

He was staring aghast and amazed at the ashy face before him. 
Paul could not speak for a minute. His eyes were fastened on one 
line of the column at which he had carelessly glanced on opening 
the paper . . . His face had grown white as death 
*“ Good God!” he cried below his breath ; “look there, Miiller, 
in the obituary list . . . there, man—the third and fourth 
names! ” 

Miiller took the paper from his trembling hands. He saw the 
deaths announced of Viscount Dormer, eldest son, and Lord 
Arthur Herbert, second son, of the Earl of Annesley, at his resi- 
dence, Castle Annesley, near Durham. The two young men had 
died of typhoid fever within two days of each other. 

“Well!” he said, as he handed back the paper; “ what are 
they to you that you so distress yourself? Relatives—friends, 
eh?” 

“They are my brothers,” answered Paul in a strange anes 
voice. “The earl is my father. He had four sons . 

The youngest died as an infant—I was the third—now don’t you 
see what it means? These two stood between me and the title. 
My eldest brother was just going to be married . . . I— 
I can’t believe it, Miller . . . I had quarrelled with my 
father . . . He swore he would never receive me again, and 
now [—I——” 

“Precisely,” said the old German, quite unmoved by the 
announcement. “It is only the irony ofFate . . . . sheex- 
emplifies herself once more. You, the discarded, the despised, are 
the future earl. That is just what one might expect. Do you 
wish me to congratulate you ?” 

“Congratulate me. Good God! Don’t you see the difficulties, 
the complications? I may have to go back to England. There is 
the child . . . . see howitalters his position . . . . and 
Sheba——” 

‘“‘ What of her ?” asked Miiller sharply, struck by something in 
the young man’s tone. 

His head drooped on hishands. ‘ Oh, God!” he cried hoarsely ; 
“that I were free—that I were free.” 

The old German laid his pipe down on the table, and deliberately 
surveyed him. 

“Paul,” he said, “what do you mean? There is remorse in 
your voice . . . . Free, of course you willbe free. It is only 
a question of time. That artful hussey has been clever enough to 
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secure the best lawyer in Melbourne, and your funds did not allow 
of extensive outlay, otherwise your case would have been settled 
long ago.” 

“Yes,” cried Paul, starting to his feet and pacing to and fro the 
verandah in a distraught fashion. ‘But it comes on next month. 
If I don’t win it—if judgment goes against me.—Oh, heavens! 
Miller, how can I tell you? Have you been blind? Can’t you 
guess? In four months’ time Sheba will be a mother.” 

Miller sprang from his chair, his eyes blazing with wrath, a 
fierce oath hissed through his clenched teeth. ‘ So—Paul 
Meredith, this is your honour! And I—trusted you!” 

“Stay, Miiller, hear me!” cried the young man miserably. 
“You know I would have married her long ago if it had been 
possible. As it is, the moment I am free she shall be my wife. 
In God’s name, man, don’t look at me likethat. I love her beyond 
and above everything this world holds.” 

“ You—love—her,” cried the old man slowly and distinctly. 
“You love her . . . . and see what you have made of her life. You 
will be called back to your native land, to honours, rank, wealth ; and 
—she, what place can you give there to your mistress and your 
illegitimate child? Answer me that! Ah! you shudder; the 
words are coarse, they hurt you, but they are true—true, do you 
hear, and all the world will say them! A secret like this is just 
the very secret that you can never hide. Do you suppose that 
that woman does not know—that she would not—for revenge—tell 
out the history of your actions here. Do you think there is one of 
your fine friends over there in that land of your birth, who would 
receive Sheba Ormatroyd as your wife, knowing that she was first 
your mistress ?” 

“Oh, hush,” cried Paul in agonized entreaty—but the entreaty 
came too late. In the doorway behind Miiller stood Sheba herself. 
She had caught the sound of her own name. She had heard those 
last cruel words. She saw that one face of anger and disgust, and 
that other of pain and love and anguish, turned towards her. She 
saw, and a scorching flush as of some suddenly revealed shame 
stained her white uplifted face. Then brokenly she cried, ‘ Oh, 
Paul—Paul!” and fled to him, and hid her face on his breast, 
trembling and weeping like a child. 

That sight smote Miiller to the heart. She so brave, and 
queenly, and beautiful, the girl of whose gifts and intellect and 
‘ purity he had been so proud—she to shrink from his gaze, and hide 
her face from sight as if her secret were branded there for every 
eye to read. 

Wrath and pain made him savage. How could he have been so 
blind—how dreamt that the patience which age and philosophy had 
brought to him was possible to one in whose pulses the vein of life 
was keen and potent ? Love held a Tantalus cup—not a soothing 
draught. Had he not himself said hearts were treacherous, and 
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the voice of nature stronger than that of prudence ; but though he 
had said it, he had believed in Paul, and as for Sheba, no goddess 
of marble could have seemed to him more pure and cold and 
stately . . . . andafterall . . . . after all. He was 
not harsh enough, or pitiless enough, to hurl at her the bitter truths 
that moralists love. That one look at her changed face, the sight 
of that mute shamed gesture with which she hid her eyes on the 
breast of the man who had wronged her, smote him to the heart. 

He turned away. He felt he dared not trust himself to speak. 
Paul had wronged her. Paul must console her—if it were possible 
now that she had learnt the truth. 

He felt instinctively that she had never realized or recognized it, 
until those harsh coarse words from his own lips had taught it her. 
He would have recalled them had it been possible, but it was too 
late. The bandage had fallen from her eyes at last. For the 
future—his brow grew dark as he thought of it. What could the 
future be to her now, since fate never allowed the crooked path 
to become straight, or brought one single wished-for gift to a 
human life until it had ceased to need, or desire it ? 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
‘SNOT SINGLE SPIES—BUT IN BATTALIONS.” 


PavuL swept aside the books and papers from the low bamboo 
lounge, and drew Sheba down beside him there. 

“ Dearest,” he whispered entreatingly, “you must not grieve. 
Miiller is naturally angry because he thinks we have deceived him. 
No third person can ever comprehend what we two are to one 
another. They judge us by commonplace rules and standards.” 

“What did he mean?” she said hoarsely. ‘He spoke of 
England . . . . You are not going there, Paul . .. . 
not going to leave me—now ?” 

*‘ will never leave you, Sheba,” he said solemnly. ‘ You might 
know that. But something has happened, dear, that alters all 
my prospects in life. I find by the English papers that my two 
brothers are dead. I—I never told you who I really was. There 
seemed so little likelihood that I should ever be anything but plain 
Paul Meredith, but now, owing to these deaths I stand next he'r 
to an earldom in England, and my father, the present earl, is 
seventy-six years of age. So, dearest, it might chance that I 
have to go there some day. But not now, not perhaps for years, 
and long before then you will be my own lawful wife. Would to 
God you were so now at this moment.” 

‘He said, ‘ Who in that land would receive me as your wife, 
knowing I had been your mistress,’ ” said the girl, lifting her white 
face from his breast. “Is that true, Paul ? for 1 know nothing— 
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nothing of what the world says—only that I loved you and trusted 
ou.” 

All the soft colour had left her face. Her eyes were full of pain 
and fear. The bolt had fallen into her paradise at last, and with it 
had come knowledge and shame. Never again could she sink into 
the blind sweet trance of this past year, never again follow with 
closed and happy eyes the flowery path where love had set her feet. 

“It is not—true,” he said passionately. “They shall never 
know—who but ourselves is aware of the secret ? Miller would 
never betray it. When once this case of mine is settled I will 
wed you at once with all due legal form and ceremony. Ah, my 
Sheba, how you have talked and longed for a sight of the old 
country, and now it is feasible and probable. How glorious it will 
be to show you my house and possessions. Such a beautiful old 
place the castle is, Sheba, and what a lovely stately countess you 
will make, my darling. Not one of my ancestors can show a bride 
worthy to vie with my beautiful Australian flower.” 

He drew her close to him with a sudden passionate impulse, but 
she gave a little cry, and his arms relaxed their hold. She wasso 
white, he feared she was about to faint. ‘ What is it?” he cried 
alarmed. “Did I hurt you?” Their eyes met. He saw a hot 
flush dye her cheek. She was trembling greatly. 

“Oh, Paul! Paul!” she cried. “It is all changed—it is all 
different—we can never be the same to each other any more. It.is 
not possible. The world will not allow it. It was so easy to say 
we would be alaw toourselves . . . . butnow .... it 
all looks sodifferent . .. . andI .. . . doyouthink 
I did not see in Miiller’s face what men will think of me . . 
to what coarse interpretation my actions lend themselves, and yet 
God knows I loved you so utterly, so blindly, there was no thought 
of wrong-doing. Oh, why did you not let me go that day when 
first I learnt my true position? I ought not to have remained. I 
felt it, then. I feel it doubly now.” 

“Can you look back on this year,” he said, “and ask that 
question? Have we not tasted such happiness as is given to few 
mortals ever to know? What could the world have given us in 
place of it ?” 

** Not the world,” she said, “ but our own hearts’ approval ——” 

* We should have been miserable,” he said; “I could not have 
borne to lose you, Sheba. Perhaps it was that fear which led me 
into deeper wrong. ... But why talk of it? You are mine 
and I am yours till death parts us. ... Now put off that sad 
face ; I cannot bear that you should reproach me. See, here are the 
letters that the mail brought ; I haven’t looked at them yet: one 
from the London publishers for you. ... Oh, that reminds 
me, I called in at Wilson’s this afternoon and found this letter ; 
it bears the Sydney post-mark—addressed to the author of 
‘Damaris.’ Perhaps it is an offer for another book.” 
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She took the letter from his hand and glanced at the direction. 
He saw her start. “It is from Noel Hill,” she cried breathlessly. 
** How has he found out my secret ?” 

The book had been published under an assumed name. Wonder- 
ingly, she tore open the envelope and read how he had fathomed 
the secret of its authorship. 

‘Dear madam,” it began, “ I may of course be mistaken, but in 
reading the book ‘ Damaris,’ I seemed to recognize the style and 
workmanship of an old pupil of mine, Sheba Ormatroyd. I have 
lost sight of her for nearly eighteen months, and was under the 
impression she had married and gone to England. If I am mis- 
taken, pray forgive me; if not, let me assure Sheba Ormatroyd 
that her old friend and teacher Noel Hill, is most anxious for news 
of her welfare, and begs her to give him the assurance of her 
happiness and health. Should the writer of this note be address- 
ing a stranger, he begs to apologize, and to plead as his excuse 
sincere admiration for the literary workmanship of her admirable 
novel.” 

Paul had read the note with Sheba. At its conclusion they 
turned and looked at each other. The girl’s face was pale and 
frightened. 

“‘ Sydney is so near,” she cried suddenly, “ and if he hears I did 
write the book... that I am living here... he may come 
to see me, and oh, what would he think? what would he say ? 


He is so good; he was always so kind to me, and I could not 


tell him a lie. And he is a clergyman, you know a 


“Yes, I know,” said Paul. But why should he come here? 
You need not give him your address, or you can say you are just 
about to sail for England.” 

Her eyes fell on the familiar writing. She seemed to see that 
young pale earnest face—to look back once more into the serious 
kindly eyes of Noel Hill. 

‘I could not write to him,” she said, “and not speak the truth. 
Perhaps I had better not write at all.” 

“You must please yourself about that,” said Meredith coldly. 

He was not at all pleased at this intrusion. He disliked clergy- 
men nearly as much as Miiller did, and he had no desire to have 
one intimate with Sheba, and speaking out clerical views of 
morality in her ears. The change in his voice struck the girl’s 
keen perception. She looked up at his clouded face. 

‘“‘ Are you vexed about this, Paul,” she said. “ You need not be. 
I will not write to him, and he will suppose he has made a mistake. 
Still ”—and the shy, warm colour stole back to her face— still, I 
am so pleased he liked my book; he is so clever and so well-read, 
his opinion is worth a great deal.” 

“It would be difficult for any one not to like that book,” said 
Paul gently; “you have real genius, my dearest, and the world 
will be at your feet one day.” 
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‘As if I cared for that,” she said, looking back into his eyes, 
“so long as I have your praise, and your love.” 

“You know you will have my love till the last hour of my life, 
lhe said passionately. “Oh, God! that I were not such a chained 
galley slave; that I were free to give you that honour in the 
world’s sight, which you have in mine.” 

Her eyes drooped. “It is not for myself,” she said faintly ; 
“ but I never thought, I never guessed, what wrong I might do to 
another life. Oh, to think, Paul, that however we might keep our 
secret from the world’s knowledge, however dear or faithful we are 
to each other, a day may come when our own child will have it 
in its power to upbraid us, to curse me—its mother.” 

“ Hush, for God’s sake,” cried Meredith stormily. “ Such a day 
may never come. I have wealth now at my disposal and can set 
those cumbersome legal machines going at a different speed. The 
moment the courts meet, the case will come on. There is still 
time, you see. I—I am to blame I know. I should have con- 
sidered such a possibility. Still we need not look on the gloomy 
side of the subject, dear one; the day must come at last when I 
am free, and then ——” 

He stooped and kissed her lips under the shade of the falling 
darkness, and for a moment she clung to him mutely, sorrowfully, 
as if he were indeed her only shield and protector now. 

Then she drew herself away, and folded Noel Hill’s letter into 
its cover once more. 

“You have not read yours, Paul,” she said glancing at the 
packet on the table. 

“ They are from the English lawyers,” he said. “I told them to 
address me at Melbourne when I left home. I suppose it is 
only the announcement of those poor fellows’ deaths.” 

He moved away from her side to where the light fell, and care- 
lessly opened one of the letters. He read it through quite silently, 
though his face grew pale as death. Sheba still lay back on the 
low bamboo lounge, her eyes fixed on the folded sheets that con- 
war Noel Hill’s message. For a moment she had forgotten 

aul. 

Presently the rustling of the paper made her look up. She 
read a change in his face, and in a moment was beside him. 
“What is it?” she cried. ‘ More troubles? Oh, Paul—Paul!” 

‘My father,” he cried hoarsely. ‘Oh, Sheba, what can I do; 
what ought I to do? He is ill—dying they say. His one cry is for 
me, his only son; he always loved me so, and we parted in bitter 
anger ; and he forgives me, he needs me. Oh, child, this is cruel 
to you. One blow follows another, and yet—and yet ——” 

“You ought to go,” she said in a strange slow voice, unlike her 
own. “ Yes, Paul, you ought to go. I have lost my father too. 
Oh, what I would have given to hear one last word from him. He 
was so good to me always; he loved me, I know, and then .... he 


” 
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died quite suddenly without one farewell word, and this is worse 
.... for you parted in anger.” 

“Yes,” he said, “ and it was my fault. Poor father; he prophe- 
sied I should repent. God! if he could see me now.” 

“ T always had roving blood in my veins,” he went on presently, 
forgetful fora moment of the girl who stood beside him in the 
patience of pain and endurance. “I was restless, passionate, wilful. 
I never thought I should be wanted at home. It seemed out of 
all probability, so I took my own way and came out here, and all 
these years I have heard nothing, save just some business commu- 
nication from the lawyer; and now... . my dearest, it is too hard. 
I cannot leave you.” 

“ And I cannot go with you,” she said mournfully ; “ you must 
leave me, Paul. Your father has a greater claim than I.” 

“If I go,” he said hesitatingly, “I ought to take Paul. You 
know what all this means for him.” 

“Yes,” she said, and shivered as if with sudden cold. How 
these words brought before her the difference. The child born in 
wedlock, even though his mother was so vile a creature, would 
have honour, name and rights that her child could never possess. 
For the first time her heart seemed to grow pitiful and yearning 
towards that unborn, nameless thing to which her sin would give 
life, whose feeble existence would have its first claim on herself. 
For the first time she realized that, though her love was pure and 
holy, and great beyond all power of expression, it had held some 
claim on her womanhood which she had disregarded. 

A man might do what he chose. A woman could not. She 
had always to consider the fate of others, to whom she might 
make life a shame or a glory, in. whose power she placed the right 
to condemn or justify herself. And this was what she had done. 
She had never regretted it—never looked upon it asa sacrifice till 
this hour; but now she could never be blind again—never— 
never, far as the years might roll. 

It would be no use to tell herself other women had done the 
same, and the world had thought, or seemed to think, none the 
worse of them. The greatest genius could not extenuate a sin; 
the most subtle reasoning could not make wrong right. 

Suddenly, without warning, without preparation, the veil was 
rent from her eyes. That look of Miiller’s was the first look that 
taught her the meaning of shame. If he, who loved her so dearly, 
could condemn her thus, what would the world’s verdict be? 
The world that Paul had dreamed she could face as his wife— 
his wife, while yet those harsh and hateful words rang in her ears, 
‘“‘ They will say you have married your mistress.” 

‘‘ Sheba,” said Paul’s voice beside her, “ dearest, where are your 
thoughts? I have called you twice.” 

She started, and turned her beautiful sad eyes to the face she 
had loved so well, ay, loved to her own undoing. ‘ What is it ?” 
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she said wearily. ‘‘ Any new misfortune. I seem to realize what 
Job felt when one messenger of ill arrived on the heels of 
another.” 

“You may well say that,” he answered. “I asked you if you 
thought you could risk the voyage, supposing I left at once.” 

She shuddered away from his encircling arm. “Oh, no!” she 
cried, “I could not. How can you ask, Paul? It is not only 
myself; but how could I goto your own land, your own home, 
with this uncertainty still hanging over my head? And supposing 
the case goes against you, after all.” 

“It cannot,” he cried stormily. ‘It is impossible, the evi- 
dence is too plain.” 

“You cannot tell that,” she said sadly. ‘No, Paul, I will 
remain here ; but you must go; there is no help for it.” 

“ How can I go?” he cried bitterly. “How can I leave you 
now, just when you need all my care, all my love? No, I cannot 
go, Sheba; not yet, not until you are safe and well once more.” 

“And meanwhile,” she said unsteadily, “your father may 
die.” 

He almost groaned as he turned aside and leant against the 
slender flower-wreathed column of the verandah. ‘“ Was ever man 
so tortured ?” he cried desperately. ‘ What is to be done?” 

“TI have told you,” the girl said, trying to speak coldly and 
calmly for all the pain and terror at her heart. ‘ You must go. 
I will remain here. Perhaps Miiller will forgive me when he 
knows all, and how I suffer ——” 

“ Miiller has nothing to forgive you, mein Frdulein. Ach, he 
was a brute and a fool just now. Do not think of it. He asks 
your pardon He will be your friend, your father still. Yes, 
come to me; weep your fill—that is a woman’s comfort. Nay, 
Paul, you need not be jealous of these old arms. I was harsh and 
unjust just now. I forgot how much I too am to blame with my 
cold, hard, damned philosophies. I took all away from her, poor 
child—her simple faiths, her clinging irrational hopes. Foolish 
they may be—and are; but they are a woman’s salvation. And I 
reduced everything to bare fact and reason, and the guidance of 
individual brains, and this is the result. I wanted her to love 
art, and to seek knowledge ; but how can a female thing live on 
this earth without love ? and once she loves what does she care for 
all the wisdom, and all the power, and all the glory of earth? 
Nothing, nothing at all. Nay, let her weep, Paul. We are all 
friends once more... .. it willdo her good. I am only her rough old 
Miiller, but I will care for her, do not you fear. And now let us 
be calm and rational, and talk over all that has happened. If you 
must go to England, she shall stay with me. I will take of her 
every care; she shall be safe and well, and write another wonder- 
ful book—is it not so, meine Liebe? There, look up and smile 
once more; life is too short for quarrels. Come, Paul, sit down 
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here, and let us talk. For me, I will smoke and advise. I know 
you are both naughty children, but I forgive; only you must have 
no secrets from your old Miiller—never any more—mind, I tell it 
you—never any more.” 

“‘ Never any more,” said Paul heartily, as he drew Sheba to his 
side; * but, oh, Miiller, how can I leave her? It will break my 
heart.” 

“Pooh,” scoffed the old German, “ break your heart! Did one 
ever hear such stuff; as if hearts break so easy. Be not a fool, 
my dear Paul. Your heart will not break—no; nor that of my 
clever beautiful Frdulein either; old Miiller will see to that. 
Parting—well, it is a little hard, I know. You are like two 
children—scarce out of leading-strings yet: a toothache or a cut 
finger, they scare you so, you think to die. Bah! you will not die 
of the pain, or the scare. Get it over quick—sharp; that is my 
advice. Then afterwards—so much the greater the joy and the 
relief.” 

But though he talked on so cheerfully his heart was bitter 
within him, and always he seemed to see a pale proud face dyed 
red with the scorch of shame, and a queenly head hidden in 
sudden terrified abandonment from the scathing rebuke of an 
honest condemnation. 

Always he saw that, and his heart ached as it had never ached 
for any living thing, and there seemed to him something tragic 
and terrible about this lonely girl, who had known no love till love 
came disguised in a beauty that had only wrought evil in her life, 
and yet had drawn that life and all its innocence and genius to 
his keeping, without regret—without pity, without remorse. 

It was but an old story repeated. The story that the world 
knows by heart, yet repeats and repeats till one would think the 
iteration was but a wearisome chorus, tuneless and dull, and with 
never a ring of melody in the familiar notes. 

Such an old, old story. But to think that Sheba’s lips should 
tell it. To think of the many foolish, careless, useless lives in the 
world without, and that this one should be wrecked and ruined 
for sake of a man’s selfish and exacting passion. She could never 
be the same to him again—never, or to any man who knew. 
That is man’s strange way of visiting offences, or at least that one 
offence to which they lend all their art and skill of tempting, and 
then most bitterly condemn. 

And Miiller was afraid of Paul, well as he knew him; afraid of 
this sudden change of fortune, of the effects of the old familiar 
life, the luxury and beauty, the exactions of rank and honour. 
Yes, he was afraid and doubtful, for all he talked so bravely and 
cheerfully. He knew the world so well, and the worth of love, of 
any man’s love who had gained all that a woman can bestow, and 
makes her very generosity the excuse for condemnation, when the 
fire of passion gives place to the convenience of morality. 
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He knew it all, in every grade and phase of the sad old Faust 
story, and, knowing it, he felt his heart ache with sudden strange 
foreboding over the fate of this girl, whom he loved as he had 
never loved a human creature in all the hard and toilful years of 
his own strange, tangled life. 

“If I believed in prayers to a God, or a Heaven,” he muttered 
to himself, as he looked at the two sitting so pale and silent in 
the clear sweet moonlight, “I should feel inclined to pray their 


care for her. She will need it ere many months are past.” 


(To be continued.) 











LONDON LETTERS, 


ze. 


TO VARIOUS COUNTRY COUSINS. 


No. IV. 
EAR COUSINS, 

People call this an age of shams, but do you know, in my 
humble opinion, I really think we are more sincere than we used 
to be, as a nation, or rather socially. For instance, we are so 
sadly unfashionable as to be in town in August, but we do not 
dream of living in back rooms with the front ones shuttered and 
newspapered, and pretending that we are not here. Nor do our 
other friends whom circumstances have compelled to remain 
within the large embrace of London. Yet such things were, 
according to a general and unanimous concatenation of opinion. 
And if we may judge of the girls of the former generation by 
the novels of their time, we have the advantage of them in 
sincerity in very many ways. They appear to have affected never 
to be hungry, but were strongly suspected of eating abundantly in 
the seclusion of their own rooms in order to be able to reject food 
when at the table. We should never dream of such nonsense 
nowadays, should we ? We do not mind in the very least acknow- 
ledging that we are “starving,” as we express it, with our usual 
exaggeration. 

I shrewdly suspect that our grandmothers, when they were 
young, were a very hypocritical and affected set of girls. But I 
suppose it was the custom for women to display “ sensibility,” and 
to behave at table and elsewhere as though they were in the last 
stage of galloping consumption. 

Yes, here we are in town, and rather enjoying it than other- 
wise. Of course, the seaside, in theory, is a delicious thing, and 
when one longs for it in town, it presents itself in a charming and 
most inviting aspect. At that distance it is a vision of sweets with- 
out a bitter drop. But when one has the cup to one’s lips, the 
defects of the beverage make themselves distinctly perceptible. 
To drop into prose, forsaking allegory and all its pitfalls, do we 
not sacrifice comfort most unmistakably when we go to the sea? 
If we take a furnished house, its meagreness of equipment is a 
constant annoyance to flesh and spirit. If we go to a hotel, the 
terrific charges weigh down the lightest heart with a perpetual 
foreboding of a stupendous bill to come. If we go into lodgings, 
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is there ever a comfortable chair or couch to be found upon which 
we may abandon ourselves to the drowsiness that is certain to 
attack us during the first few days of our “change of air?” Are 
not the other lodgers too often so many thorns in our sides? Do 
they not bang the doors continually all day long, play the banjo 
from midday to midnight, and in a dozen other ways make us feel 
that we can well understand the two patriarchs of old when they 
decided that the land would not hold them both? How thoroughly 
they enable us to enter into the spirit of Jaques’ remark when he 
says “ Good-bye! let’s meet as seldom as we can!” 

And even if there are no other lodgers, does not the housekeeper 
of our party make life a burden to us with her anxieties as to the 
petty larcenous propensities with which her over-zealous care has 
credited the landlady. Her minute examination of the joint when 
it re-appears is almost ludicrously funny. Its slimness, as com- 
pared with the comfortable outlines of yesterday, is commented 
upon in tragic tones, and the question as to whether a fowl went 
from the table with half a breast or none, and if it then possessed 
a liver or not, is discussed in a manner that makes one glad the 
wretched bird cannot hear what is said. 

And another element of discomfort lies in the fact that one 
always takes hot weather gowns when the rain it raineth every 
day, and warm ones when the heat is tropical. The books one wants 
to read are always “ out ” at the circulating libraries, and if they are 
in, one cannot read them without being annoyed by the silly pencil 
annotations of some previous reader. Horrid habit it is to scribble 
in books even if they are not the property of other people. Then 
there are the wet days—how endless they seem, and how dismal 
the prospect out of doors! And even on fine days, are not half the 
children crying on the beach, and is not the Ethiopian minstrel 
everywhere ? 

Now, is not that a fair catalogue of ills from a “sour grapes ” 
point of view ? 

We have made various little excursions in the envirors of 
London, and have learned to appreciate their beauties as we never 
did before. On one day we went to Kew Gardens, and delighted 
in the wonderful variety of trees and shrubs to be found in the 
well-kept grounds. There is a magnificent Californian oak not far 
from one of the entrances which would enchant the true Yankee. 
We found our way to the river, and sat there for a long time after 
our woodland ramble in the wilder and more rustic portion of the 
grounds. Another day we went to Hampton Court, and studied 
the pictures there, unconsciously imbibing a page of history in so 
doing. Then we wandered in the grounds, and after listening to 
the birds, we had tea at a hotel, ordered our dinner, went on the 
river in a boat for an hour, and returned to enjoy the repast with 
marvellous appetites. Windsor was our playground on another 
occasion, and as we wanted to hear the nightingales, we arranged 
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to stay at a hotel there all night. This was, on the whole, the 
pleasantest expedition of all, and we agreed in wondering at our- 
selves that we had not begun to do this kind of thing long ago. 
One Thursday we went to Twickenham by train, and had a ramble 
through the fields, then took a boat back to Richmond, where we 
had tea in the beautiful public gardens that have of late years 
been opened under the Terrace. They are well wooded and skil- 
fully planned, and we enjoyed our small excursion very much. So, 
you see, you must not imagine, dear cousins, that you enjoy a 
monopoly of rural joys. You must know, however, that it is 
chiefly ’Arry and his ’Arriett who patronize these places. I see no 
reason why others should not enjoy them as well, and it is not 
difficult to choose the day and hour when ’Arry is pretty certain 
to be otherwise engaged. Mondays, Saturdays, and Wednesday 
afternoons may be carefully avoided, and it is hardly necessary to 
remark that Bank Holidays are not the best to choose for a suburban 
excursion. We are even meditating a day in Epping Forest, but 
the worst of that is that it is such a distance to Liverpool Street 
Station, and from there one has to go a long way down by train so 
as to get clear into the country. Other places on our list are 
Broxbourne, with its lovely country ; St. Albans by coach and to 
stay the night; Box Hill, with a ramble among the Surrey hills, 
dinner and beds at a hotel. Do you not think that, on the whole, 
we shall fare as well, in the matter of holidays, as many who have 
a month at the seaside? Our greatest ambition of all is to camp 
out for a week or so, but the mother forbids it. She says she does 
not want to nurse us all three during the winter. She is ambitious 
too, she remarks, but not of such high privilegeas this. So camp- 
ing out has to be given up until the climate improves. Will such 
happy consummation ever come? Meanwhile, we three girls are 
going to save up dress on two-thirds of our allowance, and rent a 
cottage with a la ge garden about three-quarters of an hour from 
town. We are o do all the gardening ourselves, and old nurse 
and her husban¢ are to live in our cottage all the year round. In 
the summer we hall invite our parents and the boys to come and 
stay with us. Mother enters heartily into the scheme, and says 
it will teach us the value of money better than anything else 
could. She has made a list of the furniture she will give us 
towards our cotiage. The rest, she says, we must buy. We are 
to keep accounts of all outlay, and father is to audit them, so that 
each of the three partners may know exactly what she has to pay 
and what is done with her money. Father and mother are to pay 
us for their board while they are with us, and have promised to 
buy fruit, vegetables and flowers from us for their use in town. Is 
it not*fun? And by no means the worst of our pleasant little plan 
is the fun of looking for the cottage of our dreams. Do you not 
envy us? Cc. E. H. 
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